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'  The  cinema,  as  a  social  fact,  does  not  bear  thinking 

about.' — J.    MlDDLETON    MURRY. 

The  white  man's  world  as  revealed  in  the  films  :  '  A 
world  of  crooks  and  half-wits,  morons,  and  sharpers. 
...  A  world  where  men  and  women  have  instincts, 
desires,  and  emotions,  but  no  thoughts.  A  world, 
in  brief,  from  which  all  that  gives  the  modern  West 
its  power  .  .  .  has  been  left  out.' — Aldous  Huxley. 


THE   DEVIL'S   CAMERA 

Chapter  I 

The  Indictment — The  Evidence  of  Facts  and  Figures 

— The  Cross-Roads  of  Destiny — Singapore  Protests 

— The  Enthronement  of  Lust  and  Immorality 

1 

A  SCHOOLBOY  and  a  schoolgirl  sat  huddled  together 
in  the  darkened,  stuffy,  erotic  atmosphere  of  a 
London  super-cinema.  The  film  they  were  watching  was 
one  of  the  sensationally  realistic  productions  which  have 
dominated  the  screen  since  the  '  talkies  '  revolutionized 
this  most  popular  of  all  entertainments.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  had  been  squandered  upon  it. 
'  Stars '  earning,  or  reputed  to  be  earning,  fabulous 
salaries,  were  featured  in  it.  Amazing  patience  and 
ingenuity  had  been  lavished  upon  its  smallest  details. 
And  now  a  crowded  audience  was  revelling  in  its  hair- 
raising  escapades. 

Handsome,  well  set-up,  full  of  promise  were  the  boy 
and  the  girl.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  pick  out 
a  finer  pair  in  the  whole  of  London,  judged  by 
appearances.  But  they  were  '  film  fans,'  steeped  in  the 
artificial  sentimentality  of  the  modern  screen,  familiar 
with  the  whole  sordid  concoction  of  adultery,  deception 
and  murder. 

True  to  the  code  of  the  '  talkies,'  they  had  come 
together  in  defiance  of  their  parents'  strict  prohibition. 
The  film  having  run  its  appointed  race  in  the  projecting 
apparatus,  they  left  the  gigantic  picturedrome.  They 
walked  across  the  broadway,  through  a  park,  to  a  district 
where  houses  were  being  rushed  up  in  a  feverish  attempt 
to  reap  the  harvest  provided  by  the  latest  underground 
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railway  extension;  and  as  they  walked  in  silence  the 
lad  fingered  in  his  pocket  a  clasp  knife  he  had  recently 
acquired. 

They  came  to  one  of  a  number  of  almost-completed, 
empty  houses ;  paused ;  looked  about  to  make  sure  they 
were  not  observed ;  and  went  boldly  in  at  the  open  front 
door  and  up  the  stairs.  .  .  . 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  police  were  called  to 
that  house.  They  mounted  the  stairs  by  the  light  of 
electric  torches.  Little  search  was  needed  to  reveal  the 
object  of  this  nocturnal  visit;  in  an  unfinished  bedroom, 
lying  on  the  floor-boards  in  one  corner,  lay  the  girl's 
body.  There  was  a  deep  wound  in  her  breast.  Her 
clothes  were  saturated  with  blood.  Beside  her  lay  the 
clasp  knife  which  had  brutally  ended  her  fragrant  young 
life. 

The  lad  was  put  on  trial  for  his  life;  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  stood  alone  in  the  dock.  What  of 
those  who,  for  the  lowest  of  all  human  ends,  had 
exploited  his  immature  imagination  with  their  screen 
crimes?  If  he  had  been  a  few  years  older,  the  cinema 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Fortunately 
British  justice  takes  youth  into  account  and  he  was  sent 
for  a  prolonged  term  of  Borstal  treatment,  where  it  is 
to  be  hoped  effective  measures  can  be  taken  to  undo  the 
harm  done  by  the  films.  They  can  never  wipe  from 
his  mind  the  memory  of  that  dreadful  experience  in  the 
uninhabited  house.  A  girl's  terror-stricken  face  will 
haunt  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  only  the  slightly  disguised 
but  otherwise  authentic  story  of  a  recent  occurrence.  It 
is  merely  a  degree  more  appalling  than  hundreds  of 
stories  that  magistrates  can  tell  of  juvenile  crime 
directly  inspired  by  the  films.  No  wonder  a  famous 
critic  of  the  screen  has  described  it  as  '  the  greatest  crime- 
producing  agency  of  this  generation/ 

2 

This  book  is  not  an  indiscriminate  and  irresponsible 
attack  on  cinematography  as  such.     We  object  not  to 
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the  film  camera  but  to  the  prostitution  of  it  by  sex-mad 
and  cynical  financiers.  That  it  can  be,  and  sometimes 
is,  used  not  only  for  clean  entertainment  but  also  for 
high  educational  purposes  we  fully  and  gladly  admit. 

There  have  been  many  splendid  films;  our  point  is 
that  they  are,  nevertheless,  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  vast  output.  For  every  production  of  the 
moral  tone  and  superlative  merit  of  King  of  Kings,  Ben 
Hur,  or  Disraeli  there  have  been  scores  of  sinister 
exploitations  of  vice  and  crime  and  blasphemy.  And 
even  when  films  of  such  high  accomplishment  are  shown, 
more  often  than  not  the  programme  is  spoiled  by  filth 
and  evil  suggestion  in  other  pictures. 

A  few  of  the  '  stars  '  have  stood  out  commendably 
against  the  evil  which  corrupts  good  morals,  but  these 
upholders  of  a  great  tradition  are  in  a  small  minority. 
Most  of  the  actors  and  actresses  seem  ready  to  go  to 
any  length  in  nakedness  and  decadence  to  earn  the  salaries 
doled  out  to  them  by  the  little  group  of  mainly  Jewish 
promoters  who  control  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  organized  industries  in  the 
world. 

The  news  gazettes  in  which  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  week  are  chronicled  pictorially  achieve  a  high 
standard  of  usefulness  and  recreation.  Travel  pictures 
such  as  With  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole  and  Avalanche,  in 
which  much  money  and  courage  are  devoted  to  educating 
the  cinema-going  public,  reveal  the  industry  at  its  best. 
All  honour  to  those  who  promote  such  films.  We  do 
not  wish  to  belittle  in  the  slightest  degree  what  is 
being  done  by  such  people  to  make  the  best  practical 
use  of  a  mechanical  device  which  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  genuine  amusement  and  widening  of  outlook  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  when  all  the  possible  bouquets 
have  been  handed  out  to  those  who  deserve  them  the 
cinema  is  still  revealed  as  at  present  a  dread  menace 
to  civilization.  Unless  it  is  cleaned  up  within  this 
generation  it  will  undermine  every  existing  agency  for 
decency  and  public  order.  The  parsons  may  as  well  shut 
up  their  churches  and  the  schoolmasters  their  schools; 
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for  idealism  and  morality  and  learning  will  be  discredited 
and  all  forms  of  beauty  be  dragged  into  the  mud. 

Dr.  W.  Sheaf e  Chase,  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  has  said : 

*  The  motion  picture  industry  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
civilization,  greater  even  than  the  liquor  traffic.  For 
a  generation  it  has  been  the  universal  school  of  crime 
in  all  nations,  creating  the  international  ill-will  of  foreign 
peoples  against  the  United  States  and  seriously  inter- 
fering with  our  commerce  abroad.' 

Mr.  G.  A.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  leading  English  critics, 
writing  of  crime  and  sex  films  in  The  Methodist  Times, 
recently  declared  : 

1  Crimeless  and  sexless  films  have  never  had  a  proper 
trial  since  the  arrival  of  the  "  talkies."  Hollywood  knows 
what  excites  morbid  interest  in  the  public.  It  has  it 
analysed  and  studied  by  trained  psychologists,  who 
conduct  elaborate  experiments  on  young  people  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  their  pulse,  salivary  and  glandular 
reactions  while  they  are  watching  a  drama  of  erotic 
emotion.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  it.  What 
you  see  on  the  screen  is  the  rigid  application  of  the 
factory  principle  in  the  commercialization  of  sex/ 

Nothing  is  sacred.  There  is  no  reticence.  The  basest 
passions  are  exhibited  in  their  morbid  brutality  to  a 
degree  that  would  have  been  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago.  Decent  people  dare  not  contemplate  this  disgusting 
revolution  without  wishing  to  strike  a  blow  against  it. 
Our  very  civilization  is  at  stake.  The  cinema,  as  at 
present  debased,  is  the  Hun  of  the  modern  world. 


And  all  the  world  goes  to  the  '  talkies.'  The  statistics 
are  astounding.  Here  are  the  number  of  cinemas  in  the 
chief  countries  in  the  world:  U.S.A.,  20,500;  British 
Isles,  5,125;  Latin  America,  3,981;  Canada,  1,100; 
Africa,  755;    Far  East,  3,976;    Near  East,  52. 
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The  estimated  capital  invested  in  the  industry  through- 
out the  world  is  the  stupendous  sum  of  £500,000,000, 
of  which  £400,000,000  is  invested  in  the  United  States. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  the  average  weekly  attendance  is 
26,400,000;  that  is,  more  than  half  the  total  population 
(figures  which  include  aged,  infirm  and  infants)  go  to 
the  '  pictures  '  every  week !  This  probably  means  that 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  adult  population  see  a 
1  talkie  '  every  week  of  their  lives.  They  pay  weekly 
£1,320,000  for  this  privilege;  and  yet  there  are  over 
two  million  people  on  unemployment  '  dole.'  And  such 
is  the  growing  popularity  of  the  entertainment  that  as 
these  words  are  being  written  more  than  220  additional 
cinemas  are  being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  April,  1931,  it  was  calculated  that  there  was  a 
cinema  for  every  ten  square  miles  of  England,  and  that 
3,395  were  wired  for  '  talkies.'  Many  of  these  will  hold 
three  or  four  thousand  people.  The  largest  in  the  world 
(at  Paris)  will  provide  seats  for  more  than  6,000  persons 
and  has  two  screens,  thirty  feet  and  forty  feet  wide 
respectively. 

Some  idea  of  the  incredible  sums  absorbed  by  the 
industry  is  provided  by  the  following  figures.  The 
estimated  production  costs  for  one  year  was  £40,000,000. 
Hollywood's  annual  wages  bill  is  £17,000,000,  and 
£20,000,000  is  spent  every  year  in  advertising  alone.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  U.S.A.  the  annual  gross  takings  of 
the  cinemas  is  £312,000,000— a  return  of  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  235,000 
people  are  employed  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures, 
and  200,000  miles  of  raw  film  are  made  every  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cinema  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  a  factor  which  no  social  worker  or  religiously- 
minded  person  dare  overlook.  '  The  seeing  of  films  must 
be  accepted  once  for  all  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
modern  child ' — yes,  and  of  the  modern  young  man  and 
woman  as  well  as  their  elders.  In  their  most 
impressionable  years  the  men  and  the  women  who  will 
have  to  shoulder  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
future  are  being  influenced,  and  influenced  to  an  amazing 
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degree,  by  this  world-wide  instrument  of  propaganda. 
We  use  that  word  deliberately.  The  screen  is  inevitably 
propagandist.  It  cannot  be  anything  else.  The  ideas 
underlying  the  astonishingly  realistic  talking  pictures 
cannot  fail  to  mould  the  thoughts  and  determine  the 
conduct  of  all  who  come  regularly  under  their  sway. 


Surely,  therefore,  it  is  only  right  and  natural  that 
far-seeing  people  should  ask :  What  are  those  ideas 
and  to  what  sort  of  a  world  do  they  point?  We  will 
call  to  our  witness-stand  an  impartial  investigator  who, 
during  a  round  of  visits,  saw  a  number  of  the  most 
popular  films  in  the  super-cinemas  of  London.  His 
evidence  surely  must  alarm  all  who  care  for  decency, 
honour  and  virtue  : 

1 1  saw  stories  of  seduction,  illegitimacy,  kept  women, 
press  cynicism,  municipal  corruption,  "  petting  "  parties, 
French  studio  life,  cocktails,  sneers  at  virtue,  revengeful 
or  forgiving  prostitutes,  and  of  course  shootings  galore 
— guns,  guns,  guns !  When  wives  were  mentioned  there 
were  winks. 

1  Love  was  treated  as  something  "  soppy,"  unless,  of 
course,  it  was  the  true-till-death  loyalty  of  some 
strangely-constant  light-o'-love  or  artist's  model.  Every- 
where life  was  depicted  as  a  thing  of  selfish  gratification. 
Drink  was  always  in  evidence.  Motors  and  restaurants 
crowded  all  honest  work  out  of  mind.  Fathers  who 
shielded  their  daughters  from  amours  were  "  Puritans  " 
and  deniers  of  "  the  right  to  love."  Mothers  were  either 
sour- faced  shrews  or  women  who,  having  had  a  bad 
time  themselves,  were  bent  on  seeing  that  their  daughters 
had  a  good  time  by  way  of  revenge.  Every  film  I  saw 
took  for  granted  as  the  initial  presumption  that  all  of 
us  in  the  audience  were  "  in  the  know,"  disillusioned,  and 
had  long  ago  seen  through  our  idealisms.  Money,  drink, 
sexual  love  and  power  and  position  were  the  only  things 
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that  counted.  A  pretty  face — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
figure — a  jolly  big  wad  of  notes,  a  swift  car,  a  will  of 
your  own,  and  be  hanged  to  all  life's  restrictions, 
modesties  and  moral  laws.  And  all  enswathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  loveliness,  evening  dress,  jazzy  music, 
rich  food,  and  absolute  irresponsibility.' 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Everybody  who  has 
seen  for  himself  what  is  being  shown  in  the  world's 
cinemas  knows  that  it  is  true  in  every  detail — appallingly, 
tragically,  true. 

And  yet  we  are  being  told  that  in  the  English-speaking 
world  there  is  urgent  need  for  hard  work  and  a  grim 
tackling  of  problems  that  threaten  to  cut  away  from 
under  us  all  solid  foundations  of  trade  and  prosperity ! 
How  can  we  expect  our  young  people  to  apply  them- 
selves seriously  to  national  reconstruction  when  they 
revel  night  after  night  in  such  orgies  of  squandermania, 
idleness  and  loose-living? 

The  cinema  is  fast  sapping  the  people's  sense  of  moral 
values.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Lord  Northcliffe 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  impressed  upon  his 
journalists  the  importance  of  reiteration.  Night  after 
night,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the 
1  talkies '  are  sweeping  away  the  moral  standards  of 
their  patrons  as  surely  as  the  seas  are  crumbling  the 
coasts  of  the  world,  and  this  moral  coast  erosion 
threatens  all  that  we  cherish  as  the  finest  elements  of 
our  heritage. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  people,  and  especially 
young  people  in  the  full  tide  of  passion,  who  continually 
watch  film  dramas  in  which  chastity  is  derided  and 
scorned,  should  eventually  come  to  believe  that  chastity 
need  not  any  longer  be  regarded  even  as  desirable? 
Adultery  nowadays  is  a  commonplace  of  the  screen. 
A  heroine  who  refused  to  commit  it  would  be  regarded 
by  the  sophisticated  film  fans  as  hopelessly  antiquated. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  standards  set  by  the 
screen  actors  will  not  be  adopted  by  their  admirers? 

Every  crime  film  exhibits  the  clever  criminal  outwitting 
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the  police.  Scotland  Yard,  or  the  U.S.A.  Police  Bureau, 
are  represented  as  laughing  stocks  of  ineptitude, 
stupidity  and  slackness.  Is  it  ground  for  surprise  that 
the  police  courts  are  working  overtime  and  that  many  of 
the  devices  employed  by  accused  persons  are  deliberately 
copied  from  the  films?  The  latest  figures  in  Great 
Britain  show  that  crime,  and  especially  juvenile  crime, 
is  on  the  increase.  It  would  be  astonishing  if  it  were 
not  so. 

Religion,  when  it  is  treated  on  the  films  at  all,  is 
caricatured,  misrepresented,  or  openly  scoffed  at.  '  Get 
me  the  religious  editor,'  telephones  the  newspaper-editor- 
hero  of  a  recently  successful  'talkie';  'the  man  with 
the  dirty  collar.'  And  he  proceeds  to  dictate  a  prayer 
which  reaches  unbelievable  depths  of  blasphemy.  In 
another  recent  film  the  so-called  heroine  is  a  member 
of  a  missionary  staff  in  China.  The  audience  is  thrilled 
as  the  Chinese  children  sing  the  hymn — '  Sowing  in  the 
morning,  sowing  seeds  of  kindness — We  shall  come 
rejoicing,  bringing  in  the  sheaves.'  That  scene  revealed 
the  film  at  its  best;  the  effect  was  unforgettable.  But 
with  the  hymn  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  within  a 
few  moments  of  watching  the  lovely  heroine  kneeling 
at  her  bedside  praying  (in  a  fantastically  scanty  night- 
dress !)  we  see  her  go  off  with  a  lover,  abandoning  her 
work  for  an  adulterous  cohabitation.  The  picture  gives 
the  impression  that  missionary  work  is  dust  and  ashes, 
misery  and  failure  and  disillusionment,  while  illicit 
'  love '  brings  happiness  and  pretty  clothes  and  sunshine 
all  the  way. 

Watching  this  same  film  we  sat  next  to  a  respectably- 
dressed  middle-aged  woman  from  a  London  suburb.  She 
looked  as  though  she  might  be  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  some  church  or  chapel;  probably  the 
mother  of  a  family;  to  outward  appearance  conventional, 
decent-minded,  good-living.  The  heroine  said  to  her 
lover  :  '  I  must  go  to  bed.'  His  eager  reply  was  :  '  Tell 
me,  where  is  your  bedroom  ? '  And  the  sedate  matron 
from  the  suburban  villa  immediately  shrieked  with 
laughter.    Yet  if  it  had  been  her  daughter!  .  .  , 
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One  further  illustration.  The  film  was  set  in  the 
Wild  West.  A  girl  had  strayed  into  a  nest  of  mountain 
bandits.  The  brutal  leader  of  the  robbers,  manhandling 
her  with  every  show  of  beastliness,  claimed  her  with 
the  elegant  declaration  :  '  She's  my  sweetie.'  A  hand- 
some young  bandit,  however,  pitying  her  plight, 
intervened,  asserting  that  she  was  his  girl  and  had 
followed  him  to  the  lair.  At  this,  seeking  to  call  his 
bluff,  the  leader  declared  that  they  should  be  married 
straightaway;  and  a  parson,  thoughtfully  provided  by 
the  producer,  at  once  proceeded  with  the  ceremony. 

The  next  scene  showed  the  girl  and  the  young  cow- 
boy entering  his  shack.  He  locked  the  door  and  threw 
off  his  accoutrements.  Then  roughly  he  seized  her  in 
his  arms  and,  in  spite  of  her  resistance,  kissed  her 
passionately.  But  something  in  her  manner  appealed  to 
his  better  nature  and,  letting  her  go,  he  blurted  out  with 
bowed  head  :      '  I'm  sorry.     Forgive  me.' 

A  few  years  ago  that  incident  would  have  aroused 
enthusiastic  cheering.  Not  so  to-day.  The  women  in 
that  respectable  audience  shrieked  out  their  derision. 
*  Nonsense !  '  that  laughter  screamed,  '  Don't  try  that 
stuff  on  us.  He  has  got  her  in  his  power,  and  he'll  take 
what  he  wants.'  What  is  to  be  said  of  women  who 
obviously  share  such  a  view?  Where  is  all  this  sort 
of  thing  leading  us? 


No  well-informed  person  will  deny  that  our  English- 
speaking  civilization  stands  at  the  cross-roads  of  destiny. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  vital  factors,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  indissolubly  linked  together. 
We  shall,  as  nations,  stand  or  fall  side  by  side. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  world  revolution  and  chaos 
are  threatening.  Russia  is  passing  through  a  phase  of 
terror  and  hardship,  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  be 
forecast.  China  is  split  into  disintegrating  confusions. 
India  is  rent  with  strife  and  dissatisfaction.  In  South 
America    upheaval     follows    upheaval    in    bewildering 
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succession.  Spain  has  been  plunged  into  a  welter  of 
experiment  through  the  sweeping  away  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  by  patriots  who  wish  to  regain  for  their  mother- 
land her  former  power  and  prestige.  In  Africa  the 
native  races  are  aglow  with  discontent.  The  South  Sea 
Islands  are  in  turmoil  over  relations  between  the  natives 
and  white  women. 

And  in  all  these  countries  films  are  being  shown  which 
depict  white  civilization  at  its  most  morbid  and  most 
sensual.  The  coloured  races  are  gloating  over  pictures 
which  reveal  the  white  man  as  an  unscrupulous 
philanderer  or  criminal  and  the  white  woman  as  a  pros- 
titute or  gambler's  decoy.  The  protest  of  an  Englishman 
in  New  Guinea,  printed  in  a  cinema  trade  paper, 
sufficiently  indicates  what  is  taking  place  : 

'  The  prestige  of  the  white  man  in  Singapore  and,  indeed, 
throughout  Malaya,  is  very  high.  It  is  not  good  for 
the  native  population  to  view  white  women's  legs  on 
the  screen.  Their  respect  for  the  white  women  would 
soon  vanish  if  such  showings  were  allowed.  But  perhaps 
you  don't  understand  these  things  in  England.' 

Even  more  stinging  was  the  rebuke  administered  by  a 
resident  of  Poona,  India,  in  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  The  Spectator : 

'  Very  often  I  witness  pictures  in  the  large  Indian  cities, 
the  main  effect  of  which  is  to  hold  European  and 
American  civilization  in  the  greatest  contempt.  What 
might  be  all  very  well  for  a  London  audience  or  a 
Middle  Western  theatre  is  no  good  for  India,  and  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  censorship  in  this 
country  seem  to  have  no  idea  about  the  damage  that  is 
being  done. 

'  Week  by  week  I  see  films  in  Bombay  and  here  in 
Poona  which  contain  a  certificate,  passing  them  for 
exhibition,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  I  am 
astounded  at  the  revolting  indecency  and  the  appalling 
vulgarity  which  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  screen.    If, 
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by  any  chance,  a  film  contains  any  remark  or  any  scene 
which  can  be  remotely  construed  as  being  a  criticism 
of  the  present  regime,  or  of  even  being  historically 
reminiscent  of  political  discontent,  the  censor  becomes 
most  active. 

J  But  if  the  film  shows  some  attractive  young  lady  in 
bed,  or  getting  out  of  bed,  or  running  about  in  the 
scantiest  of  costumes,  nothing  is  said  or  done.  Only 
the  other  evening,  at  a  cinema,  an  Indian  gentleman 
turned  to  me  (he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me)  and 
said  :  °  I  am  an  Indian.  I  suppose  you  white  people 
would  call  me  a  nigger.  I  am  unacquainted  with  other 
sides  of  Western  civilization,  but  what  I  have  seen 
to-night,  and  on  numerous  other  occasions  in  these  places, 
convinces  me  that  the  ordinary  middle-classes  in  England 
and  America  are  the  most  debased  and  immoral  cretins 
any  race  or  nation  have  ever  produced." 

'  The  following  words  appear  in  a  huge  advertisement 
of  a  film  which  is  to  be  shown  in  Bombay  this  week  : 

1 "  A  mysterious,  seductive  beauty  ...  a  night  of 
abandon.  Blazing  romance  .  .  .  Smashing  drama  .  .  . 
rising  to  the  tremendous  climax  of  a  thousand  revellers 
trapped  in  a  Zeppelin  sweeping  to  destruction !  What  a 
story !  What  a  scene !  What  a  panorama  of  amazing 
fashions.  .  .  .  Half -clad  beauties  for  sale!  .  .  .  flaring 
passions ! — a  setting  onlv  De  Mille  can  make  the  most 
of!" 

1  (The  words  "  mysterious,"  "  seductive,"  "  passions," 
and  "  beauty  "  are  in  bold  type.)  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  wants  to  draw  a  sanitary  cordon  round 
his  beloved  India?  At  the  present  moment  the  censor- 
ship is  discharged  in  India  by  some  police  official,  and  a 
wooden-headed  committee  whose  main  knowledge  of 
culture  is  derived  from  a  police  manual  and  sections  of 
the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Week  after  week  this  sort  of 
stuff  is  shown  around ;  week  after  week  immense  damage 
is  done  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  eye,  which  is  far 
more  lasting  and  permanent  than  an  appeal  to  the  other 
senses.  Never  has  the  prestige  of  the  white  man  been 
as  low  as  it  is  in  the  East  to-day. 

? 
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'  Professor  Malinowski  is  right :  India  and  many  other 
non-European  races  would  welcome  an  effective  colour 
bar  protecting  them  from  Europeans.' 

Persistent  portrayal  of  immorality  among  white  people 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worst  possible  effects  among 
the  so-called  backward  races.  Surely  it  is  no  more  than 
common  sense  to  prohibit  it.  But  such  merely  localized 
prohibition  is  not  enough.  Unless  the  poisonous  tree  of 
pernicious  propaganda  is  cut  out  at  the  roots  its  growth 
will  never  be  stopped. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  just  now 
the  paramount  need  is  for  high  ideals,  frugality  of  living, 
and  hard  honest  work.  It  is  unimaginably  tragic  that 
at  such  a  time  the  cinemas  should  be  revelling  in 
squandermania,  promiscuity,  crime  and  idleness.  Our 
national  strength  is  being  sapped,  our  capacity  to 
triumph  over  adversity  undermined.  This  sinister 
weapon,  in  its  celluloid  self  so  flimsy  and  trivial,  is 
robbing  us  of  the  qualities  we  most  need  in  the  struggle 
for  survival. 

The  theatre  and  the  music  hall  have  been  cleaned  up 
in  recent  years.  Vulgarity  and  indecency  which  a  decade 
ago  characterized  the  greater  part  of  the  variety  theatre 
programmes  are  rarely  tolerated  to-day.  Any  family  man 
may  safely  take  his  wife  and  daughters  to  nine  out  of 
every  ten  performances  in  the  vaudeville  or  the  legitimate 
theatre. 

Yet  with  the  transformation  from  silent  to  talking 
films  has  come  this  invasion  of  filth  and  brutality. 
Hollywood  seems  to  have  concentrated  upon  adultery  and 
innuendo;  its  main  idea  of  art  seems  to  be  to  degrade 
it  into  pornography.  The  beautiful  scenery  which  made 
so  many  of  the  silent  films  a  delight  to  the  artistic  eye 
has  been  thrown  on  to  the  scrap  heap  of  old-fashioned 
notions,  together  with  purity  and  true  sentiment.  In  its 
place  we  have  '  close-ups '  of  bathroom  scenes,  frenzied 
kisses,  and  endless  successions  of  smart  risque  dialogue. 

If  some  visitor  from  another  planet  could  come 
amongst  us  and,  after  listening  to  a  debate  in  Parliament 
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or  Congress  on  our  industrial  difficulties,  tour  our 
cinemas,  he  would  indeed  think,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
suggested  in  another  connexion,  that  he  had  dropped 
into  the  cosmic  lunatic  asylum.  Lunacy  is  the  only 
word  that  adequately  describes  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Only  madness  can  explain  this  deliberate  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  people.  As  a  writer  has  put  it 
after  visiting  a  number  of  picture  palaces  : 

1  If  the  atmosphere  I  have  breathed  these  seductive 
afternoons  and  nights  as  I  have  lounged  in  my  luxurious 
plush  stalls  is  the  customary  air  that  fills  the  nostrils, 
lungs,  minds  and  imaginations  of  most  people  in 
England  and  America,  to  say  nothing  of  Africa  and  the 
Far  East,  on  an  average  three  nights  a  week,  then  it 
won't  matter  whether  tariffs  are  imposed  or  even  another 
European  war  breaks  out — perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  for  war  to  break  out — we  and  our  boasted  modern 
world  are  doomed.' 

It  is  time  for  a  new  version  of  '  England,  Arise  ' ; 
time  for  a  revival,  perhaps  in  a  different  though  equally 
virulent  form,  of  that  much-maligned  purifying  force 
the  Nonconformist  Conscience.  Yet  in  face  of  the 
greatest  peril  that  has  ever  attacked  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  nations  the  Churches 
seem  to  be  indifferent.  Untrustworthy  sentries,  they 
are  sleeping  at  their  posts.  Parsons  prate  self-satisfiedly 
about  the  social  benefits  of  the  cinema,  urging  that 
pictures  which  sedulously  preach  drinking  habits  prevent 
drunkenness  by  keeping  people  out  of  the  public-houses. 

By  all  means  let  us  be  broad-minded.  Love  and 
laughter  are  the  salt  of  life;  adventure,  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  youth.  We  are  all  for  it,  both  hands 
up.  Our  case  against  the  films  as  at  present  exploited 
is  that  they  exalt  not  love  but  lust,  not  laughter  but 
leering,  not  adventure  but  adultery;  that  they  gild  the 
horrors  of  vice  in  dangerously  false  attractiveness  and 
hold  up  virtue  to  ridicule  and  derision. 

In   the   chapters   which    follow   we   shall   bring   over- 
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whelming  evidence  to  support  charges  which  we 
recognize  to  be  both  sweeping  and  fundamental.  We 
are  confident  that  the  judgement  of  all  upward-striving 
men  and  women  will  uphold  our  case  and  admit  the 
urgent  need  for  drastic  action. 


Chapter  II 

Cinema's  World-Wide  Grip — The  Front  Page  and  its 

Effect — The  Chevalier  Way  to  Sex — And  the 

British  Variation 

1 

IT  is  afternoon,  or  early  morning,  or  late  evening.  It 
is  Piccadilly  or  Quebec,  or  Bombay.  It  is  a  marble 
palace  or  a  village  hall.  .  .  .  Time  and  place  matter 
little.  Walk  into  the  super-cinema  in  the  Strand  or 
any  of  the  still  larger  ones  on  Broadway,  New  York.  .  .  . 

The  dim  light  slowly  fades  as  the  luxurious  curtains 
divide  and  swing  gracefully  to  either  side,  leaving  the 
silver- white  screen  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  palace.  The  murmur  of  a 
thousand  voices  dies  away,  music  fills  the  air.  .  .  .  Three 
thousand  people  with  open  and  receptive  minds  wait  for 
that  square  of  white  to  break  into  life  and  transplant 
them  to  another  realm,  a  realm  of  adventure,  nonsense, 
desire.  .  .  . 

Travel  a  day  or  so  and  visit  a  wayside  village  in 
Southern  Ireland.  It  is  Saturday  night  and  the  visitor 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  if  the  dimness  or  the  damp- 
ness predominates  in  this  ancient  wood  and  corrugated- 
iron  hut  where  a  hundred  and  fifty  villagers  are  gathered 
with  eyes  fastened  upon  the  taut  sheet  stretched  against 
one  wall,  waiting  for  it  to  break  into  life  and  transplant 
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them  to  another  realm,  a  realm  of  adventure,  nonsense, 
desire.  .  .  . 

Take  ship  for  India,  Africa  or  Norway.  Journey 
across  Europe,  travel  to  Japan  and  China.  Venture 
into  Russia.  Cross  to  Canada  and  Australia.  Visit 
their  cities  and  towns  and  villages.  Wherever  you 
go  you  will  find  the  worshippers  of  the  silver  screen, 
million  upon  million  of  them  :  white  men,  black  men, 
red  men;  simple-minded  peasants  and  learned  scholars, 
domestic  servants  and  ladies-in-waiting,  schoolboys  and 
city  fathers,  princes  and  convicted  felons,  Christians  and 
atheists,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old.  Two  hundred  millions  of  them  a  week  enter  the 
sixty-two  thousand  cinemas  devoted  to  their  service,  and 
gaze  with  wonder  or  tolerance  or  boredom  upon  the 
millions  of  feet  of  film  produced  for  their  entertain- 
ment. 

What  are  these  masses  of  men,  women  and  children 
shown  to  marvel  at,  laugh  at,  cry  over,  ridicule  or 
believe?  Wliat  things  are  they  taught?  WThat  are  they 
given  to  remember  and  think  about  ?  Let  us  mingle  with 
the  throng  and  watch  with  it  samples  of  the  work  of 
those  who  cater  for  this  cosmopolitan  multitude.  Here 
is  a  film  which  cost  a  fortune  to  make,  The  Front  Page 
its  innocent  name.     What  is  its  story? 


Three  men  are  busy  in  the  yard  of  the  Criminal  Court 
Buildings  of  a  great  American  City.  They  are 
preparing  the  gallows  for  its  grim  work.  With  a  crash 
the  trap  is  sprung  and  a  weighted  sack  shoots  through 
the  trapdoor  to  bring  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  end  of  a 
new  rope.  The  man  in  charge  shouts  to  those  above 
who  are  hauling  up  the  sack  and  releasing  the  trap : 

1  That's  better !  Keep  it  up  till  you  get  all  the  stretch 
out  of  the  rope.  The  last  one  we  used  danced  that  guy 
up  and  down  like  he  was  on  a  rubber  band.  Get  the 
spring  right  out  of  it.    We  want  this  one's  neck  broke !  ' 

In  the  Press-room  overlooking  the  courtyard  half -a- 
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dozen  reporters  are  killing  time.  They  are  waiting  for 
the  execution  of  Earl  Williams,  an  anarchist  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  a  negro  policeman.  From  time  to 
time  one  or  other  of  them  gulps  a  few  words  down  the 
telephone  at  his  elbow,  but  for  the  most  part  they  play 
poker  and  crack  lewd  jokes.  One  of  them  telephones 
a  woman  to  ask  if  it  is  correct  that  she  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  Peeping  Tom.  The  others  embroider  the 
incident ! 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  city's  papers,  the 
Post,  has  no  representative  waiting  for  the  hanging. 
He  should  be  there  but  his  fiancee,  Peggy  Grant,  has 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  the  '  crazy  newspaper  game ' 
and  become  a  normal  human  being.  His  managing 
editor,  Walter  Burns,  does  not  want  to  lose  his  '  star ■ 
man.  Hildy  Johnson  has  been  with  him  for  ten  years 
and  he  is  determined  not  to  let  him  go,  especially  at  this 
moment  of  moments  when  the  opportunity  has  presented 
itself  of  attacking  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff  and  the  whole 
corrupt  administration  of  the  city.  Burns  is  determined 
to  publish  the  true  facts  of  the  hanging;  how,  by  this 
display  of  '  justice '  the  city  administration  hopes  to 
secure  the  heavy  negro  vote  in  an  impending  election. 
And  Hildy  Johnson  is  the  one  man  to  write  the  story. 

But  Hildy  is  ready  to  leave  and,  having  packed  his 
things,  pays  his  last  visit  to  the  Press-room  at  the  Court 
to  say  '  good-bye '  to  '  the  boys.'  As  he  enters  Walter 
Burns  rings  up  and  a  sharp  passage  of  words  takes 
place  between  the  two  men.  Hildy  refuses  point  blank 
to  write  another  line  for  the  Post,  and  affirms  his  resolu- 
tion a  little  later  when  he  meets  Burns. 

A  girl  wanders  into  the  Press-room,  one  Molly  Molloy, 
a  street-walker  who  had  been  the  only  witness  to  appear 
for  Earl  Williams  at  his  trial.  The  newspapers  had 
suggested  a  love  affair  between  the  girl  and  the 
murderer,  and  Molly  reviles  the  reporters  in  violent 
language  for  what  they  had  said.  The  reporters  are 
faintly  amused,  only  interrupting  their  game  to  taunt 
her. 

In  another  part  of  the  prison  a  '  famous '  European 
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professor  is  examining  Earl  Williams.  He  proposes  to 
reconstruct  the  murder,  and  in  order  to  do  so  borrows 
the  Sheriff's  revolver  and  hands  it  to  the  murderer,  who, 
without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  his  action,  shoots  his 
examiner  and  escapes. 

The  sound  of  firing  rouses  the  reporters  to  action, 
and  within  a  few  seconds  half-a-dozen  garbled  accounts 
of  the  escape  are  being  mouthed  into  as  many  telephones. 
Hildy  Johnson,  realizing  what  a  story-  has  broken,  leaps 
for  a  telephone  and  gives  Walter  Burns  particulars, 
promising  to  remain  '  on  the  job  '  for  the  moment. 

The  Sheriff  is  forced  to  confess  to  the  Mayor  how 
the  escape  came  about.  Unless  the  murderer  is  caught 
and  hanged  according  to  schedule  the  loss  of  the  negro 
vote  will  mean  certain  defeat  in  the  election.  As  they 
are  discussing  what  is  to  be  done  a  messenger  arrives 
from  the  State  Governor  bearing  an  official  reprieve  for 
Williams.  The  Mayor  and  Sheriff  stand  aghast,  but  a 
hasty  consultation  and  a  few  words  with  the  messenger 
arrange  that  he  shall  deliver  the  reprieve  later — after 
the  hanging. 

In  the  Press-room  Hildy  is  alone  when  the  escaped 
murderer,  Earl  Williams,  fumbles  his  way  in  through 
the  window.  Weak  and  ill,  he  gives  himself  up  without 
fight,  saying :  '  I  ain't  afraid  to  die  .  .  .  take  me  and 
hang  me.' 

Hildy  thinks  quickly.  The  chance  of  a  life-time  has 
come.  Binding  Molly  Molloy,  who  has  entered  the 
room,  and  is  only  too  willing  to  help,  to  secrecy,  he 
promises  to  enable  Williams  to  escape,  and  for  safety 
locks  him  in  the  roll-top  desk  which  occupies  one  corner 
of  the  room.     Then  he  springs  for  the  telephone. 

1  Walter  Burns,  quick !  '  he  shouts.  '  Hello,  that  you, 
Walter?  This  is  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened. 
I've  just  captured  Earl  Williams,  the  murderer !  .  .  . 
Yes.  .  .  .  Here  in  the  Press-room.  .  .  .  Come  over  here 
right  away  !    I  need  you  !  ' 

The  other  reporters  come  rushing  back  to  telephone 
to  their  various  papers  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  recapture  the  fugitive.    One  of  them  dictates  a  crude 
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story  of  a  birth  that  had  just  taken  place  in  a  police 
van  and  how  the  authorities  had  investigated  to  see  that 
the  baby  was  not  Earl  Williams. 

The  reporters  rush  out  again.  Peggy  telephones  to 
ask  when  Hildy  is  returning  to  her  as  he  had  promised. 
She  cannot  understand  why  he  has  to  stay.  '  Peggy 
dear,'  he  answers,  '  you  know  I  wouldn't  do  a  thing  to 
hurt  you,  but  I  simply  can't  get  away  now.  The  biggest 
thing's  happened.  I've  just  caught  Earl  Williams,  the 
murderer !  It's  the  story  of  my  life ! '  'It  always  is,' 
the  girl  replies  bitterly.  '  I  knew  you  would  let  me 
down.' 

She  rings  off.  Walter  Burns  arrives  and  has  a  look 
at  Williams.  '  When  I  knock  on  the  desk  three  times,' 
he  says,  'you  can  come  out.'  Hildy  tells  him  he  must 
go,  that  his  girl  is  waiting  for  him.  '  My  God !  '  cries 
Burns.  '  Talking  of  your  girl  when  there's  the  biggest 
story  in  the  world  in  front  of  you  !  We'll  splash  this 
all  over  the  Front  Page.  Earl  Williams  Caught  by  the 
"  Post."  Can't  you  see  the  headlines  ?  Sit  down  at  that 
typewriter  and  get  busy  writing  the  lead  story.  I'll  get 
a  dozen  men  over  from  the  office  and  have  them  carry 
this  desk  and  Williams  over  to  the  "Post"  building.  If 
necessary  we'll  start  a  fire  and  get  the  desk  out  in  the 
confusion/ 

Mrs.  Grant,  Peggy's  mother,  makes  a  surprising  entry 
and  with  her  spirited  protests  gets  in  the  way.  She  will 
not  have  her  daughter  played  with.  The  man  of  action, 
Burns,  calls  one  of  his  men  and  virtually  has  her  kid- 
napped, while  Hildy  watches  without  apparent  concern. 

Hildy  starts  at  a  typewriter.  Burns  telephones  to  the 
office.  He  speaks  to  the  news-editor  and  instructs  him 
to  '  get  hold  of  that  religious  editor  of  ours — you  know, 
the  man  with  the  dirty  collar — and  tell  him  to  write  a 
prayer  beginning :  "  O  Father,  Thou  knowest  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  murders  committed 
in  our  fair  city  last  year.  .  .  ."  '  and  so  on,  blasphemy 
upon  blasphemy  until  the  end.  '  Gee !  What  a  prayer,' 
he  exclaims,  with  his  eyes  turned  heavenwards  as  he 
finishes. 
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Once  again  the  other  reporters  return,  and  know 
directly  they  see  Hildy  and  his  managing  editor  working 
on  telephone  and  typewriter  that  there  is  a  big  story 
going.  Walter  Burns  tries  to  bluff  it  out ;  he  has  already 
disposed  of  the  reporter  to  whom  the  roll-top  desk 
belonged  by  offering  him  a  better  job  on  his  own  paper 
and  telling  him  to  report  to  the  office;  giving  telephonic 
instructions  that  on  his  arrival  he  is  to  be  '  kicked  down 
the  stairs.' 

The  reporters  are  mystified  but  can  do  nothing,  when 
another  man  enters,  dragging  Molly  Molloy  with  him. 

1  Here,  fellows,'  he  yells,  '  -Molly  knows  where  Earl 
Williams  is !  I  believe  Hildy  Johnson  does,  too.  They 
were  in  here  together.  Come  on,  Molly,  tell  us.  Where 
is  Earl  Williams  ?  ' 

They  gather  round  her  threateningly,  careless  how  they 
handle  her;  she  evades  them  and  jumps  upon  the  ledge 
of  the  window,  a  tragic,  hopeless  figure. 

1  Yes,  I  know  where  Earl  Williams  is,'  she  screams ; 
'  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell.    I'm  tired  of  you  bullies !  ' 

They  rush  forward,  but  it  is  too  late.  She  has  partly 
fallen,  partly  jumped  into  space,  and  lies  a  bleeding 
mass  in  the  prison  yard  eighty  feet  below.  Another 
story !  The  reporters  'phone  it  to  their  papers  as  light- 
heartedly  as  they  would  have  wired  a  wedding  report. 

The  door  opens  and  a  woman  enters  followed  by 
the  Mayor  and  Sheriff.  It  is  Mrs.  Grant,  battered  and 
dishevelled,  but  full  of  fight.  She  blurts  out  the  whole 
story  of  how  she  has  been  treated  and  that  '  these  men 
have  caught  a  murderer.'  Burns  answers  her  and  in  a 
fit  of  temper  bangs  his  fist  on  the  desk.  The  murderer 
within  knocks  back.  Consternation.  A  moment's 
preparation,  the  roll-top  desk  is  thrown  back,  and  Earl 
Williams  is  once  more  in  custody.  The  reporters  at 
the  telephones  again  describe  what  has  happened  to  their 
respective  papers. 

Hildy  Johnson  and  Walter  Burns  are  placed  under 
arrest  for  aiding  an  escaped  murderer.  The  Sheriff 
laughs  at  them.  Once  more  the  door  opens  and  the 
messenger    from   the   Governor,    carrying   the   reprieve, 
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enters.  He  has  been  drinking  and  cannot  be  prevented 
from  blurting  out  the  whole  story  of  the  attempt  to 
bribe  him.  Hildy  and  Burns  are  on  top  again.  The 
Mayor  and  Sheriff  apologize  and  leave  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Peggy  comes  in  and  the  lovers  are  reunited. 
Walter  Burns  gives  them  his  blessing,  presenting  Hildy 
with  his  watch.  Hildy  and  Peggy  leave  to  catch  their 
train.  Burns,  a  few  minutes  later,  rings  through  to  his 
news-editor : 

'  That  you,  Duffy  ?  '  he  says.  '  Listen.  What's  the 
first  stop  of  the  next  train  to  New  York?  .  .  .  That's 
right.  ...  I  want  you  to  send  a  wire  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  there.  .  .  .  Tell  him  to  meet  the  train  and  arrest 
Hildy  Johnson  and  bring  him  back  here.  Wire  a  full 
description.     He's  stolen  my  watch ! ' 


A  slight  pause,  the  dim  lights  go  up,  a  fumbling  for 
hats  and  gloves,  the  half-hearted  standing  at  attention 
while  the  orchestra  plays  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  first 
few  bars  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  entertainment 
is  over.  Every  one  is  discussing  the  film  as  they  shuffle 
out.  What  are  they  saying,  what  incidents  do  they 
remember,  what  impression  has  The  Front  Page  left  on 
their  minds? 

Listen.  '  I'd  no  idea  journalists  were  like  that.'  .  .  . 
'  What  a  terrible  place  America  must  be.'  .  .  .  '  It  just 
proves  what  I've  always  said  about  newspapers.'  .  .  . 
'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  our  Mayor  was  the  same 
as  that.'  .  .  .  '  You  wouldn't  treat  me  like  that,  would 
you,  Jack?'  ...  'I  must  tell  George  that  joke  about 
paper.'  (Several  of  the  jokes  in  this  film  have  been 
omitted  as  quite  unprintable  in  a  book,  although 
they  would  have  given  the  strongest  possible  support  to 
our  argument.)  .  .  .  '  I'd  like  to  see  a  man  hanged, 
wouldn't  you  ?'...'  Wasn't  it  fine  the  way  they  treated 
that  old  woman  ?'...'  Do  they  have  a  new  gallows 
every    time?'  .  .  .  'I    suppose    the    bribery    of    State 
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officials  is  pretty  general  over  there.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  how  I  bribed  that  policeman  at  Maidenhead  ? '  .  .  . 
1  It  must  be  exciting  to  live  in  America.'  .  .  .  '  What's 
a  street-walker,  dad?'  .  .  .  'Wonder  if  our  elections 
are  influenced  like  that?'  .  .  .  '  That  skit  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  a  bit  too  thick,  don't  you  think  ?'...'  I 
must  see  that  again.'  .  .  .  'Wasn't  it  exciting?'  .  .  . 
'  Oh,  no,  I  liked  the  prostitute  best.'  .  .  .  '  That's 
Adolphe  Menjou  at  his  best.'  .  .  .  '  So  that's  how  they 
run  newspapers  ? '  .  .  . 

And  so  on  all  the  way  home  and  for  the  next  day  or 
two  as  well. 


4 

But  in  common  fairness  we  must  see  more  than  one 
film  before  we  can  give  our  own  verdict.  Let  us  go  and 
watch  the  far-famed  Maurice  Chevalier. 

Up  the  marble  steps  of  a  Viennese  mansion  walks  a 
tailor.  He  has  come  to  present  a  bill  to  Lieutenant  Niki, 
but  as  his  knock  remains  unanswered  he  concludes  there 
is  nobody  at  home.  Two  minutes  after  his  departure 
the  trim  figure  of  a  girl  ascends  the  stairs  and  a  moment 
later  enters  the  apartment.  A  light  goes  on,  goes  out, 
and,  after  a  pause,  on  again.  The  girl  departs  down  the 
marble  steps.  We  are  left  to  guess  the  object  of  her 
visit.  We  may  be  right,  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  be 
wrong. 

To  Niki,  just  awakened  and  still  in  bed,  comes  his 
friend  Max.  He  wants  advice.  Although  he  is  happily 
married  and  '  loves  his  wife,'  he  has  lost  his  heart  to 
Franzi,  a  beautiful  violin  player  and  longs  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  Will  Niki  help  him  ?  They  agree  to  meet 
later,  and  Niki,  left  alone,  dons  his  regimental  hat  and 
before  going  to  sleep  again,  sings  a  song  full  of  subtle 
suggestiveness. 

Franzi  is  certainly  very  beautiful  and  Niki  quickly 
follows  Max  by  falling  in  love  with  her.  He  out- 
manoeuvres his  friend  and  persuades  the  girl  to 
accompany  him  home.     When  she  leaves  he  asks  when 
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they  are  to  meet  again.  '  Dinner  to-morrow/  she  replies. 
He  protests  he  cannot  wait  twenty- four  hours  before 
seeing  her  again.  She  smilingly  suggests  tea  to-morrow. 
'  Why  not  breakfast  to-morrow  ? '  asks  Niki,  but  Franzi 
shakes  her  head.  '  First  dinner,  then  tea,  and  after  that 
.  .  .  perhaps  breakfast,'  she  replies  with  suitable 
sophistication. 

Whether  they  skipped  the  preliminary  meals  or  not  is 
left  to  our  imagination,  but  the  next  time  we  see  them 
they  are  eating  breakfast  together  and  singing  a  risque 
*  breakfast  song.'  It  is  obvious  that  Franzi  is  living  with 
Niki  and  they  are  apparently  very  much  in  love  and  very 
happy  together. 

A  change  of  atmosphere.  King  Adolph  XV.  of 
Flausenthurm  visits  Vienna  with  his  daughter,  Princess 
Anna,  and  the  guard  is  called  out  to  honour  them  as 
they  enter  the  city.  Niki  stations  himself  in  front  of 
his  men  and  Franzi  mingles  with  the  crowd  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  Of  course,  they  cannot  resist 
smiling  and  winking  at  each  other  (Franzi  is  really 
charming  !)  and  the  Princess,  thinking  that  the  Lieutenant 
is  laughing  at  her  as  she  drives  by,  is  greatly  insulted 
and  appeals  to  her  father. 

Trouble  for  Niki;  but  when  sent  for  by  the  King  he 
escapes  by  explaining  that  he  could  not  help  smiling 
when  the  Princess  passed,  as  he  had  never  in  his  life 
seen  any  one  quite  so  beautiful. 

At  which  the  Princess  promptly  falls  in  love  with  him 
and  obtains  her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage.  Niki, 
happy  with  Franzi,  knows  nothing  of  the  arrangement 
until  the  betrothal  is  announced  and  although  he  protests 
he  sees  that,  short  of  falling  into  deep  disgrace,  he  will 
have  to  go  through  with  it.  He  returns  home  to  find 
that  Franzi  has  gone,  leaving  a  note  :  '  It  was  lovely 
while  it  lasted,'  and  one  of  her  garters,  wmich  we  see  her 
slip  off  her  leg. 

So  Niki  and  the  Princess  are  married  and  the  royal 
bedchamber  is  made  ready.  Six  ladies  of  quality  remove 
the  bed  cover,  and  the  highest  lady  and  nobleman  of 
the  land,  after  placing  the  two  pillows  close  together, 
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assure  the  chancellor  that  all  is  in  order,  whereupon 
he  cries  in  a  loud  voice,  '  I  declare  this  Royal  bedchamber 
a  Royal  bedchamber  ' — a  delicious  touch  of  satire  ! 

King  Adolph  himself  shows  the  bridal  couple  to  the 
bedchamber  and  closes  the  door  behind  them.  Now  what 
is  going  to  happen?  A  good  many  things  have  been 
suggested.  Will  they  really — but  Niki  (and  the  pro- 
ducer) will  go  no  further.  He  says  good-night  and 
prepares  to  leave.  The  Princess,  distressed  and 
disappointed,  tries  to  explain  the  position  and  what  is 
expected  of  him.  But  suggestion  is  not  fulfilled  and  Niki 
flies. 

Next  day  he  meets  Franzi  again,  lovely  and  captivating 
as  ever.  She  has  followed  him  to  Flausenthurm.  They 
resume  old  relations  and  Niki,  still  living  at  the  Palace, 
is  happy  again.  Inevitably  the  Princess  discovers  where 
the  affections  of  her  husband  are,  and  by  a  trick  induces 
Franzi  to  enter  her  room.  After  smacking  each  other's 
faces  they  confess  their  mutual  love  for  Niki;  and 
Franzi,  for  some  strange  reason  unknown  to  the 
audience,  decides  to  help  her  rival. 

1  Do  you  play?  '  she  asks.  '  Yes,'  replies  Anna.  Franzi 
walks  to  the  piano  and  picks  up  three  pieces  of  music, 
including  The  Maiden's  Prayer.  With  a  look  of  con- 
tempt she  expresses  her  opinion  and  what  must  be  Niki's 
opinion  of  such  music.  '  Let  me  see  your  underwear/ 
she  asks  suddenly,  and  having  seen  it  sings  a  song  all 
about  lingerie.1 

After  that  comes  a  little  lesson  in  make-up  and 
dressing,  and  we  see  the  plain  Princess  expose  herself  in 
unexpected  allurement,  arrayed  in  the  very  latest  and 
most  daring  fashions.  The  audience  is  let  into  the 
intimate  secrets  of  her  old  and  her  new  wardrobes;    a 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Engish  version  of  this  film 
has  been  cut  drastically,  following  an  open  letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary  published  in  The  Methodist  Times.  Even  the  Talking 
Picture  News,  one  of  the  cinema  trade  papers,  admitted  that 
'  where  Chevalier  is  concerned  there  is  no  defence.'  The  inner 
history  of  the  censorship  and  curtailment  of  this  example  of 
Hollywood's  '  art '  would  startle  many  complacent  people  if  it 
could  be  divulged. 
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device  for  supplying  an  exhibition  of  women's  under- 
wear '  yesterday  and  to-day.' 

The  two  girls  part,  Franzi  giving  advice  to  her  rival 
and  telling  her  to  take  care  of  the  man  they  both  love. 
Anna  promises.  '  Be  a  good  girl,'  adds  Franzi.  '  No, 
I  won't,'  says  Anna,  and  they  both  laugh.  So  Franzi, 
having  remarked  very  truly  that  those  who  begin  with 
breakfast  rarely  stay  to  dinner,  passes  out,  leaving  for 
Niki  a  second  note  and  her  other  garter.  (The 
producer,  Ernst  Lubitsch,  was  too  clever  to  let  us  see 
her  take  this  one  off.  One  is  suggestive,  two  might  be 
monotonous  to  a  sex-satiated  public.) 

Niki  looks  grave  when  he  reads  the  note,  but  soon 
drops  it  with  the  garter  into  a  drawer  which  probably 
contained  many  other  such  articles,  and  forgets  all  about 
his  old  mistress  when  he  sees  the  re-created  and  enticing 
Princess.  Desire  is  '  registered  '  in  his  face ;  he  wonders 
if  it  can  be  the  effect  of  the  wine  he  has  taken.  No. 
It  is  really  true;  his  dowdy,  plain  little  wife  has  become 
a  dazzling,  charming,  desirable  creature.  He  touches 
the  cloak  she  is  trying  on  and  asks,  '  Is  this  really  Anna  ?  ' 
The  Princess  drops  it  to  the  floor  and  answers,  '  No,  but 
this  is.'  She  flings  herself  upon  him  and  kisses  him 
passionately,  in  the  fashion  the  lad  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  :  '  They  don't  kiss  on  the  screen ;  they  eat  each 
other.'  After  which,  with  her  new-found  cunning,  she 
crosses  the  room  and  produces  a  chess  board  and  a  box 
of  chess  men.  But  Niki  hurls  the  board  away  each  time 
she  places  it  near  him,  until  she  drops  down  beside  it 
on  the  floor. 

Niki  picks  up  the  chess  board  and  looks  around.  A 
sudden  light  comes  into  his  eyes  and  he  throws  the 
board  out  of  our  sight.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  its 
new  resting  place,  and  a  moment  later  we  are  proved 
to  be  right;  the  centre  of  the  Royal  bedstead,  with  the 
two  pillows  still  touching  as  they  had  been  on  the  bridal 
night.  Niki  looks  at  Anna.  She  understands.  They 
walk  towards  the  bed  .  .  .  and  the  rest,  dear  picture- 
goer,  you  must  imagine, 
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The  film  we  have  just  seen,  The  Smiling  Lieutenant, 
sums  up  the  main  case  against  sex  films.  Its  appeal  is 
entirely  based  on  the  cinema-goer's  interest  in  the  sex 
relations  of  Niki,  Franzi  and  Anna.  Yet  Niki, 
represented  as  a  gallant  soldier,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rake,  while  the  lovely  Franzi,  is,  in  common  parlance, 
a  worthless  prostitute.  These  words  grate  harshly  on 
the  senses  after  seeing  such  a  glamorous  film;  they  do 
not  fit  in  with  the  wonderful  dresses  and  magnificent 
surroundings  we  have  seen.  Yet  they  are  true  descrip- 
tions of  two  of  the  main  characters  in  the  story. 

The  Smiling  Lieutenant,  let  us  admit  at  once,  is  a 
triumph  of  technique.  It  is  skilfully  produced,  well 
acted  and  entertaining.  It  has  many  witty  episodes  and 
its  satire,  aimed  at  small  mid-European  musical  comedy 
kingdoms,  is  nothing  short  of  brilliant. 

But  from  the  moral  point  of  view  the  whole  film,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  dangerous.  Imagine  the  effect  of 
its  theme  upon  girls  and  women,  easily  impressed  and 
carried  away  by  such  a  compelling  personality  as 
Maurice  Chevalier.  Sex  and  love  are  cheapened  to  make 
a  Paramount  success. 

Such  films  cannot  fail  to  do  untold  harm  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  see  them.  How  many  realize  that 
such  a  film  will  probably  be  seen  by  millions  of  people 
in  Great  Britain  alone  before  it  has  run  its  course? 
Millions  will  laugh  at  Niki's  songs  and  leave  the  cinema 
humming  them.  Millions,  watching  it,  will  wait  for 
the  bridal  night  with  keenest  anticipation  and  visualize 
in  their  own  minds  what  happened  when  the  light  went 
out.  Worst  of  all,  thousands  of  girls  will  say  to  them- 
selves, '  I  would  do  the  same  as  Franzi  if  such  a  hand- 
some, dashing  soldier  desired  me.  What's  wrong  with 
it?  She  was  perfectly  happy  until  the  Princess  came 
along,  and  no  Princess  would  come  to  take  my  place.' 

If  this  were  the  only  film  of  such  a  nature,  or  even 
merely  one  of  a  small  minority,  it  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  it  has  hundreds  of  companions,  spreading  the  same 
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message,  promising  the  same  rewards,  preaching  the  same 
gospel  of  ruin  and  damnation  :  '  Give  way  to  desire. 
Let  "  love "  conquer  though  it  be  illicit.  Sex  must 
control  your  will.  Only  so  can  you  taste  the  elixir  of 
life. 

One  more  visit  and  our  tour  is  completed.  This  time 
it  is  a  British  film,  British  produced  and  British  acted — 
My  Wife's  Family. 


Chance  sent  John  Gay  a  piano — a  baby  grand — and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  it  to  his  charming 
young  wife  on  her  birthday.  In  order  to  keep  it  a  secret 
until  the  day  arrived,  he  placed  it  in  the  summer-house 
and  instructed  a  passing  Jack-of-all-trades,  by  name  Dr. 
Nott,  to  tune  it  up  ready  for  use. 

Now  John's  brother-in-law  was  secretly  married  to 
John's  parlour-maid  and  they  were  the  proud  possessors 
of  a  baby  boy.  On  the  day  in  question  circumstances 
arose  so  that  the  child  had  to  be  brought  from  its  nurse 
to  its  mother  at  John's  house,  while  at  the  same  time 
John's  mother-in-law,  father-in-law  and  sister-in-law 
arrived  for  a  lengthy  stay. 

The  sister-in-law  was  a  young  woman  with  theatrical 
aspirations  and,  falling  in  with  Dr.  Nott,  received  a 
promise  from  him  that  a  lady  friend  of  his  should  teach 
her  the  rudiments  of  stage  craft. 

The  scene  is  now  set  for  the  fun  to  begin.  The  baby 
arrives  and  has  to  be  hidden  along  with  the  piano  in 
the  summer-house;  the  theatrical  instructress  also 
appears. 

The  mother-in-law  turns  out  to  be  true  to  stage  type 
and  immediately  suspects  John  of  unfaithfulness.  This 
belief  is  strengthened  when  she  picks  up  a  note,  dropped 
by  the  parlourmaid,  saying  that  '  the  little  darling  is 
longing  to  see  you.'  From  that  moment  the  two  sets 
of  characters  are  at  cross-purposes.  John's  wife  and  her 
mother  think  that  the  child  they  have  seen  in  the  summer- 
house  is  his;  while  he,  thinking  they  are  talking  about 
the  piano,  defends  himself  excitedly. 
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It  is  true  that  the  whole  episode  is  carried  out  in  the 
hilarious  mood  of  broad  farce,  but  the  point  of  the 
alleged  humour  rests  upon  double-meanings  and 
innuendo.  The  limit  is  reached  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  mother-in-law  believes  the  theatrical  instructress  to 
be  a  woman  of  loose  character  who  is  teaching  her 
daughter  the  tricks  of  the  oldest  profession  in  the  world. 
British  humour  must  have  fallen  upon  evil  days  if  it 
has  to  resort  to  this  sort  of  invention  in  order  to  amuse 
the  cinema  crowds.  It  is  far  from  reassuring  to  find 
Mr.  Paul  Rotha  asserting  in  his  book  Celluloid:  The 
Film  To-day,  that  '  The  amount  of  film  trash  which 
becomes  effective  by  its  monotonous  repetition  is  amazing, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  England  is  now, 
in  proportion,  the  worst  offender.  The  average  British 
picture  of  to-dav  is  far  more  offensive  than  its  American 
confrere.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact,  but  it  is  recognizable, 
that  most  British  producers  appear  to  have  a  partiality 
for  any  situation  involving  a  bed.  If  you  question  a 
responsible  executive  in  our  studios  as  to  why  his  films 
are  morally  unsound  and  their  tone  one  of  low-minded- 
ness,  he  will  inform  you  that  this  type  of  film  brings  in 
the  most  money.' 

7 

Few  of  those  who  only  visit  the  cinema  when  some 
outstandingly  good  film  is  showing  can  realize  that  the 
three  '  talkies  '  outlined  in  this  chapter  are  typical  of  the 
type  of  pictures  now  being  shown  to  the  public. 

British  producers,  instead  of  seizing  their  opportunity 
to  supply  decent  films,  seem  bent  on  emulating  the  worst 
excesses  of  Hollywood.  One  well-known  firm  actually 
announced  with  pride  the  other  day  that  they  had  paid 
a  high  figure  for  the  film  rights  of  one  of  the  most 
daringly  risque  plays  presented  on  the  West  End  stage 
during  recent  years.  And,  boasting  of  their  smartness, 
they  declared  that  they  had  concluded  the  deal  on  the 
first  night  of  its  production.  They  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  they  think  the  public  wants.  Surely  this  is 
cynicism  gone  mad. 

9 
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Chapter  III 

Degradation  of  Womanhood — Bathrooms,  Bedrooms, 

and  Nudity — Adultery  and  Seduction — Desecration 

of  Marriage 


IT  is  as  ironic  as  it  is  pathetic  that  women  film  '  stars ' 
should  earn  fabulous  salaries  by  degrading  womanhood. 
Some  of  them  are  paid  at  a  far  higher  rate  than 
Secretaries  of  State  or  the  heads  of  great  business  enter- 
prises; yet  frequently  their  work  consists  in  im- 
personating demi-mondaines,  '  kept '  women,  unfaithful 
wives  and  artist's  models.  What  a  comment  upon  the 
world's  standard  of  values ! 

As  Mr.  G.  A.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
British  film  critics,  declares  : 

'  Talking  pictures  have  stripped  woman  not  only  of 
clothing,  but  of  morals,  decency,  truth,  fidelity,  and  every 
civilized  quality  or  virtue.  Women,  according  to  the 
film  producer,  represent  nothing  but  the  most  primitive 
and  elemental  aspects  of  sex.  Behind  the  whole  of 
current  film  production  there  is  the  terrific  assumption 
that  what  appeals  to  women  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
lowest  type  of  woman  snaring  the  lowest  type  of  man. 

'  This  assumption  is  not  peculiar  to  Hollywood.  It 
is  characteristic  of  film  producers  everywhere,  but  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  Hollywood  than  of  anywhere  else. 

'  How  did  film  producers  acquire  the  assumption  that 
they  could  "  go  the  limit "  in  cheapening  and  degrading 
womanhood  ? 

1  The  root  of  the  menace,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  film-producing  industry  in  general. 

'  Women  are  held  cheaply  in  film  production.  They 
are  as  cheap  as  dirt,  and  infinitely  cheaper  than  the  dirty 
talkies.     Hollywood  is  engaged  in  the  mass-production 
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of  sex,  and  the  raw  material  of  the  process  is  held  in 
utter,  absolute,  and  abject  contempt.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  there  are  a  hundred  women  for  every 
major  part,  and  a  thousand  for  every  minor  part? 
Womanhood  is  cheap  on  the  screen  because  women  are 
cheap  in  film-production.' 

A  terrible  accusation,  but  one  that  cannot  truthfully  be 
denied.  Women  are  the  raw  material  of  the  film 
industry  and  are  exploited  at  every  turn.  They  are 
represented  as  having  no  power  to  differentiate  or  choose 
between  right  or  wrong;  virtue  and  chastity  seem  to 
have  no  meaning  for  those  who  exploit  them. 

We  see  women  giving  themselves  to  men  without 
protest,  we  see  them  in  degrading  situations  quite  outside 
the  compass  of  life,  and  we  see  them  in  almost  even- 
physical  attitude  it  is  possible  to  imagine  Tone  film,  pro- 
duced privately  some  time  ago  and  not  released  for 
public  exhibition,  actually  showed  sexual  intercourse 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  this  is  only  a  criterion 
of  what  may  be  shown  openly  before  very  long  unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken  to  clean-up  the  industry^. 
We  see  women  in  their  baths,  preparing  for  bed,  and 
getting  up  in  the  morning.  We  see  them  in  every  type 
of  under-clothing  and  night  apparel;  low  cut,  loose 
frocks,  petticoats  so  flimsy  and  insufficient  that  they 
might  just  as  well  be  disregarded  except  that  by 
suggestion  they  heighten  the  sex-excitement.  And,  as 
often  as  the  film  concerned  can  be  got  past  the  censor, 
which  in  England  is  not  very  often,  we  see  them  naked 
and  unashamed.  During  a  period  of  twelve  months 
there  were  no  fewer  than  929  scenes  of  nudity  shown  on 
the  screen,  according  to  recent  statistics,  and  although 
few  of  them  penetrated  to  Great  Britain,  the  fact 
remains  that  such  films  were  made  and  shown  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  defence  to  this  last  accusation  is  the  old.  old, 
'Well,  what's  wrong  with  the  human  figure?'  And  the 
answer  is  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it.  only  it 
has  been  veiled  for  so  long  that  the  unveiling  process 
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must  be  done  gradually.  The  present  generation  is  not 
ready  for  complete  freedom  in  sex  matters,  even  if  the 
next  may  be. 

The  sale  of  women,  rape,  adultery,  and  seduction 
have  become  commonplace  on  the  films  but  they  are 
doing  as  much  moral  damage  as  they  ever  did.  During 
the  same  period  mentioned  above  there  were  no  fewer 
than  757  scenes  of  attacks  on  women  for  immoral 
purposes,  apart  from  the  thousands  suggested  but  not 
actually  shown;  and  yet  defenders  of  the  cinema,  such 
as  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  of  the  News-Chronicle,  claim 
that  films  do  not  misrepresent  modern  life.  Mr.  Baughan 
actually  wrote  in  the  Era  a  short  time  ago  : 

'  It  is  not  the  fault  of  plays,  films  or  novels  that  chastity 
is  no  longer  put  forward  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues. 
Life  itself,  under  extreme  economic  pressure,  has 
changed  our  views.  We  have  gone  far  from  the  mid- 
Victorian  idea  that  an  unmarried  mother  is  anathema 
and  should  be  persecuted  by  all  virtuous  citizens.  Christ 
Himself  never  took  that  view.' 

What  a  defence !  Does  Mr.  Baughan  really  take  it  as 
a  proof  that  because  eighty  per  cent,  of  last  year's  films 
dealt  with  sex  and  crime,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
population  consists  of  sex-maniacs  and  criminals? 

The  cinema  does  not  represent  life  but  it  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  make  life  represent  the  cinema.  It  is  dis- 
persing its  poison  every  hour  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  swamping  the  tender  barque  of  youth  in  a  backwash 
of  sex.    To  quote  G.  A.  Atkinson  again  : 

'  Perhaps  the  chief  evil  of  modern  cinema  entertainment 
is  that  it  fills  young  people  with  a  high  tide  of  sophisti- 
cated ideas,  which  in  the  ordinary  way  they  would  not 
encounter  until  they  reached  maturity.  They  are  not 
allowed  to-day  to  grow  gradually  into  adult  ideas; 
everything  is  forced  upon  them  at  once.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  desperately  sorry  for  the  new  generation  : 
nobody  can  even  guess  at  the  harm  which  may  be  done 
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to   impressionable   youth   by   the   orgy   of   filth   through 
which  the  screen  is  now  passing.' 


The  main  onslaught  of  sex  films  appears  to  be  directed 
against  established  institutions  such  as  family  life  and 
marriage.  The  essence  of  every  sex  film  is  that  nothing 
matters  so  long  as  you  have  a  good  time  and  satisfy 
the  devouring  lust  within  you.  If  you  happen  to  be 
married,  let  your  wife  be  your  housekeeper  while  you 
seek  companionship  elsewhere,  preferably  with  another 
man's  wife — if  possible  your  closest  friend's.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  married  women ;  let  your  husband  provide 
you  with  the  necessities  of  life  while  you  spend  your 
days  and  occasional  nights  with  other  men. 

The  reiteration  of  this  film  subject  has  had  its  effect 
already.  During  the  last  few  years  marriage  in  some 
smart-set  cliques  has  lost  caste.  Men  and  women  do 
not  observe  its  laws  as  once  they  did;  divorce  figures 
show  how  often  it  is  broken  because  one  or  other  or 
both  parties  have  been  unfaithful.  In  hundreds  of 
British  households  up  and  down  the  land  you  will  find 
wrecked  homes  and  ruined  lives  because  the  husband  or 
wife  has  looked  upon  adultery  lightly  and  stepped  over 
the  line  without  a  thought  for  the  future.  Is  that 
surprising  when  courting  couples,  at  the  most  romantic 
period  of  their  lives,  have  their  cherished  illusions 
shattered  by  the  scandalously  morbid  screen?  The 
cinema  says  blatantly  to  the  young  lovers  :  '  Don't  fool 
yourselves;  life  isn't  the  lovely  dream  you  think  it. 
You'll  soon  get  tired  of  each  other.  He'll  soon  want  to 
be  off  with  loose  women  and  she'll  soon  be  consoling  her- 
self with  other  men.  Birth-control  methods  have  robbed 
all  such  adventures  of  the  consequences  that  made  your 
parents  hesitate.  Don't  be  fools — enjoy  yourselves — eat, 
drink,  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  you  die,  and  death  is 
the  end  of  all  things.'  Imagine  the  impression  on  a 
young  man  and  young  woman  as  they  watch  such  a  film 
as  Uneasy  Virtue,  in  which  a  wife  thinks  she's  a  failure 
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because  she  has  never  been  compromised  and  attempts  to 
attain  that  coveted  state;  or  Daybreak,  showing  Ramon 
Novarro  taking  a  young  girl  to  a  beer-garden  and 
seducing  her,  leaving  her  monetary  consolation.  After 
which  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  a  rich  man,  but  soon 
invites  her  former  seducer  to  stay  the  night. 

The  films  are  turning  marriage  into  a  sex-contract 
which  either  party  can  break  when  a  stronger  call  comes. 
They  are  undermining  the  oldest  and  finest  institution 
in  the  world;  ignoring  the  laws  of  God  and  defying  the 
laws  of  man. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  much  brighter  side  to  the  picture. 
In  the  majority  of  British  homes  marriage  and  family 
life  are  still  maintained,  and,  God  willing,  always  will  be. 
But  there  is  need  for  a  warning.  It  is  no  use  waiting 
until  our  social  life  is  in  chaos  before  we  take  action. 
Now  is  the  time  to  root  out  the  canker  which  is  fast 
gaining  hold  on  our  national  home  life,  and  to  do  this 
we  must  put  marriage  back  on  its  pedestal  and  allow  no 
one,  whether  Hollywood  producer  or  compelling  film 
1  star,'  to  throw  it  down.  As  long  as  the  cinema  can 
cheapen  sex  as  it  is  doing  every  hour  of  the  day  at 
present,  so  long  will  our  divorce  figures  rise  and 
immorality  flourish. 

We  have  already  given  many  examples  of  the  screen's 
treatment  of  sex  subjects.  Here  is  an  independent  view 
and  a  condemnation  of  a  recent  British  film  by  a  well- 
known  British  critic  who  has  often  defended  his  home 
industry : 

1  It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that,  during  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
significance  of  the  word  "  chastity."  It  is  also  a 
commonplace  of  observation  that  the  attack  of  the  films 
has  been  mainly  directed  to  the  significance  of  chastity. 
I  am  not  concerned  in  speculating  by  how  much  the 
world  is  less  chaste  than  it  used  to  be.  I  am  concerned 
only  in  pointing  out  that  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
standard  definition  of  the  word  have  lost  much  of  their 
significance,  and  that  here  is  an  instance  in  which,  mainly 
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through  the  influence  of  the  film,  the  normal  has  been 
replaced  by  the  abnormal,  which  is  in  active  process  of 
becoming  the  normal.  If  we  fix  the  ideal  of  chastity  as 
the  conventual  life,  we  see  clearly  that  in  the  world  out- 
side chastity  is  struggling  in  an  unchaste  atmosphere.  It 
may  survive  or  it  may  not. 

1  You  can  test  the  point  about  chastity  by  going  to  see 
a  recent  British  film.  The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Conservative  millionaire  peer.  When  the  story  opens 
she  is  all  but  engaged  to  the  D.S.O.  major  who  is  the 
Conservative  candidate  and  her  father's  closest  friend. 
During  the  progress  of  the  drama  she  transfers  her 
affections  to  the  Labour  candidate,  a  broken-down 
'Varsity  man  whom  the  others  know  to  be  a  thief.  The 
indignant  father  of  the  girl  threatens  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  Labour  candidate's  past,  whereon  the  girl 
intervenes  and  threatens  to  tell  the  public  about  her 
relations  with  the  Conservative  candidate. 

'  This  is  what  she  says  to  her  father :  "  He  seduced 
the  daughter  of  his  best  friend  not  only  under  his  friend's 
roof,  but  under  all  sorts  of  roofs.  He  was  quite  nice 
about  it,  and  he  would  never  have  done  it  without  quite 
a  lot  of  encouragement  from  me.  If  I  don't  think  it 
dishonourable,  I  don't  see  why  he  should." 

'  To  which  her  lover,  the  Labour  candidate,  who  is 
listening  to  all  this,  says  :  "  That  makes  no  difference 
to  me."  The  story  ends  with  the  daughter  telling  her 
father  to  go  down  to  his  club  and  talk  with  his  old- 
fashioned  friends.  The  whole  pith,  point  and  purpose 
of  this  film  is  to  prove  that  chastity  is  unimportant. 
There  are  scores  of  films  of  that  kind.' 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  a  sex-steeped  world 
would  be  like?  Do  away  with  marriage  and  replace  it 
with  free-love,  and  civilization  would  collapse.  Life, 
robbed  of  the  restraints  supplied  by  culture  and  educa- 
tion, would  become  a  grotesque  parody  of  the  sordid 
and  abandoned  films  that  the  British  Censor  sometimes 
lets  through,  and  in  a  few  generations  would  slip  back 
into  the  twilight  of  history;    the  civilized  Empires  of 
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to-day,  having  their  moral  foundations  knocked  away, 
would  crash  into  oblivion.  It  sounds  far-fetched,  fan- 
tastic perhaps,  but  throw  your  memory  back  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Did  you  ever  dream  in  your  wildest 
moments  that  sex  could  hold  the  sway  it  does  to-day; 
that  you  could  watch  a  complete  stranger  slowly 
disrobing  entirely  for  your  entertainment?  Of  course 
not;  yet  it  has  come  to  pass.  Beware  that  when  you 
glance  back  in  twenty  or  even  ten  years'  time  you  are 
not  similarly  amazed  at  what  you  failed  to  foresee  in 
1932! 


If  sufficient  proof  has  not  been  given  in  support  of 
these  arguments  let  the  reader  consider  for  a  moment 
the  private  lives  of  those  who  make  the  films  which  we 
claim  are  undermining  the  moral  stability  of  civilization. 

Nowhere  has  sex  run  amok  as  it  has  in  Hollywood. 
Nowhere  have  so  many  domestic  tragedies  taken  place, 
so  many  marriage  vows  been  broken.  It  seems  to  be 
almost  a  qualification  for  stardom  that  a  player  must 
have  been  divorced  at  least  once.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  average  picture-goer  to  pick  six  members 
out  of  the  thirty  leading  '  stars '  who  had  not  been 
divorced.  '  Star '  marries  '  star '  in  endless  rotation. 
Divorce  follows  divorce;  quarrels  are  settled  only  to 
break  out  again.  And  every  now  and  then  comes 
tragedy  with  violent  death  never  far  behind.  These  men 
and  women,  living  in  the  artificial  stimulus  of  Holly- 
wood, lose  all  restraint  and  self-control.  They  become, 
in  their  own  eyes,  gods,  apart  from  men.  And  yet, 
such  is  the  pandering  to  that  god  of  the  modern  world, 
Publicity,  these  men  and  women  can  buy  their  way  even 
into  exclusive  circles  of  English  and  American  Society — 
as  was  proved  by  a  recent  case  in  a  London  court  of 
law. 

All  these  facts  apply  quite  as  much  to  film  producers 
as  to  the  '  stars.'  Indeed,  it  is  the  producers  who  have 
made  Hollywood  what  it  is  to-day. 
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A  famous  English  actress,  contributing  the  story  of 
her  life  to  a  London  newspaper,  declared  :  '  Before  any 
of  the  present  powerful  companies  came  into  existence  it 
was  a  positive  challenge  to  engage  in  film  work. 

'  There  was  a  managing  director — now  dead — who  was 
notorious  for  his  attitude  towards  women.  I  myself  had 
hardly  been  acting  in  his  film  studio  two  days  before 
there  came  a  knock  on  my  door.  I  was  dressed  only 
in  my  chemise,  so  naturally  asked:  "Who's  there?" 
The  answer  was  the  entrance  of  the  said  "  gentleman," 
who  thereupon,  quite  casually,  proceeded  to  assault  me. 
When  I  resisted  he  was  both  pained  and  surprised.  "  But 
I'm  the  managing  director,"  he  declared,  as  if  that  ex- 
plained all. 

1  Can  you  beat  it  ?  From  that  moment  I  was  the 
woman  who  really  frightened  him.  Believe  it  or  not, 
I  saved  the  honour  of  a  whole  team  of  young  girls. 
Whenever  I  heard  a  scream  I  would  dash  out,  usually 
clad  in  less  than  nothing,  shouting :  "  Leave  that  pure 
young  girl  alone  !  "  ' 

British  film  producers  on  the  whole  have  lived  down 
this  reputation,  although  there  is  still  a  suspicion  that 
some,  perhaps  more  especially  in  America,  are  not  above 
offering  an  attractive  girl  a  job  on  the  understanding 
that  she  will  make  herself  '  convenient.' 

1  Stars '  and  producers  are  fabulously  wealthy  and 
their  influence  stretches  wherever  their  films  travel. 
They  have  every  comfort  and  every  luxury;  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  being  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  class  of  people  upon  earth. 

But  their  work  of  '  interpreting '  human  nature  has  left 
them  no  illusions.  Life  holds  no  mysteries,  no  thrills 
for  them,  and  so  they  must  needs  occupy  the  time  as 
do  the  characters  they  depict.  The  noble  things  of 
life  have  lost  their  value,  nothing  is  sacred.  They  are 
the  victims  of  their  trade. 

Sex  preoccupation  has  done  its  work  in  Hollywood, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  film  centres  too.  What 
further  need  is  there  to  bring  evidence  to  prove  the  in- 
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fluence  that  sex  films  are  exerting  throughout  the  world  ? 
Already  to  a  large  extent,  and  with  a  very  few  honourable 
exceptions,  Hollywood  is  rotten  with  sex -mania.  Unless 
that  mania  can  be  strangled  at  the  source  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  it  will  contaminate  the  world. 


The  one  powerful  argument  that  can  be  urged  against 
what  we  have  stated  in  this  chapter  is  the  oft-made 
assertion  :  '  But  you  can't  scrap  sex,  it  is  part  of  our 
lives.'  That  is  true  enough;  it  is  against  the  scabrous 
exploitation  of  it  that  we  are  protesting.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sex-influence  should  not  take  its  proper  place 
in  films  where  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  a  sincere  true-to- 
life  story.  No  one  would  wish  to  prevent  the  faithful 
playing  of  Tess,  for  example;  but  under  its  present 
policy  Hollywood  would  build  the  whole  film  round 
certain  episodes  in  it  and  subordinate  everything  else  to 
them.  You  cannot  trust  film  producers  with  any  plot 
which  contains  the  slightest  reference  to  sex.  Remem- 
ber what  they  made  of  Conrad ;  and  did  they  not  intro- 
duce a  bedroom  scene  into  Sheridan's  fine  old  classic 
The  School  for  Scandal? 

On  the  other  hand,  sex  has  from  time  to  time  been 
treated  sincerely  on  the  screen.  The  British  film  Young 
Woodley  for  instance,  the  story  of  an  idealistic  school- 
boy in  love  with  the  house-master's  pretty  wife,  was 
handled  most  scrupulously. 

Frank  Lawton,  who  played  the  part  of  the  school- 
boy in  this  film,  afterwards  made  an  appeal  for  clean, 
faithful  sex  films  through  the  columns  of  The  Film 
Weekly. 

1  Much  of  the  ingenuity  that  normally  should  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  sincere,  clean  pictures,'  he  said,  '  has 
been  degraded  to  the  careful  arrangement  of  neglige, 
the  timing  of  covert  smirks,  significant  whispers,  the 
posing  of  mirrors  in  bathrooms;  in  short,  the  complete 
science  of  the  keyhole. 

1 1  would  appeal  to  every  one  to  give  the  cinema  a 
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chance.  How  is  this  struggling  art  to  progress,  to  achieve 
the  dramatic  triumphs  worthy  of  its  potentialities, 
except  through  freedom  of  expression?  Let  us  treat 
sex  in  our  films  openly,  cleanly  and  sincerely.  If  we 
have  a  story  with  a  sex  problem,  an  intelligent  exposition 
of  which  will  entertain  and  at  the  same  time  throw  some 
light  on  a  difficult  question,  let  us  treat  that  story  freeh- 
and courageously,  and  let  it  be  viewed  with  tolerance  and 
open-minded  criticism.  Furthermore,  in  these  circum- 
stances I  feel  convinced  that  eventually  the  pornographic 
sensationalism  that  unfortunately  still  exists  to  mar  the 
reputation  of  the  cinema  would  eventually  be  forced,  in 
the  face  of  real  sincerity,  to  hide  its  cheap  and  ugly  head 
for  shame.  Let  us  have  more  films  treating  sex  as  the 
average  member  of  the  public  desires  to  see  it  treated, 
rationally  and  cleanly.  Thus  the  cinema  has  a  chance  to 
become  what  I  and  all  lovers  of  the  films  would  have 
it — a  form  of  entertainment  of  unrivalled  vitality, 
intelligence  and  emotional  appeal.' 

Mr.  Lawton's  plea  is  justifiable.  Sex  under  the  con- 
ditions he  names  is  an  integral  part  of  life,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  treated  by  the  film 
artist  as  any  other  subject  is  treated. 

Indeed,  as  in  most  things,  the  screen  can  lead  in  the 
teaching  of  sex  to  the  young.  The  time  has  long  gone 
by  when  sex  was  a  mystery  to  boys  and  girls.  There 
is  no  means  of  keeping  the  knowledge  from  them  to-day, 
even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so.  for  you  will  find  sex 
in  films  and  plays  and  books  and  newspapers  and  even 
in  window  displays  and  advertisers'  announcements.  But 
balanced  knowledge  cannot  be  gathered  from  these 
sources ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  train  children  from  an 
early  age  with  the  help  of  specially  produced  nature 
films,  than  to  leave  them  to  their  own  researches  and 
the  prurient  efforts  of  Hollywood  and  its  English 
equivalent,  Elstree. 
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Chapter  IV 

Children  and  the   Films — Revolution   in  Juvenile 

Mentality — Failure  of  Censorship — '  Production  or 

Seduction?' — Do  the  Churches  Care? 

1 

THE  visitor  was  toiling  up  the  crumbling  stone  stairs  of 
a  tenement  barracks  in  the  East  End  of  London.  From 
two  landings  above  came  the  voices  and  laughter  of 
children.  Pausing  to  take  breath,  and  leaning  against 
the  iron  railings  which  protect  each  landing,  she  was 
amused  to  learn  that  the  youngsters  were  playing  at 
'  pictures/ 

Suddenly  a  quarrel  broke  out,  and  she  heard  one  boy 
shout  angrily  :  l  Garn  !  I  tell  yer,  yer  wrong.  The  bloke 
what  rescued  'er  wrapped  'er  up  in  a  blooming  blanket 
before  'e  carried  'er  dahn  the  fire  escape/ 

'An'  I  says,  'e  did  nuffink  of  the  sort,  see?  D'yer 
think  'e'd  stay  fer  that?  Why,  the  blinking  'ouse'd  be 
dahn  on  top  of  'im,  fathead !  ' 

So  the  excited  argument  went  on  as  the  visitor  climbed 
the  remaining  stairs  and  emerged  upon  the  group  of 
dirty,  ragged,  squabbling  school  children.  As  she 
appeared,  however,  the  dispute  was  settled  in  favour  of 
the  blanket,  and  she  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  thrilling 
rescue,  the  heroine,  a  girl  of  ten,  being  rolled  up  in  a 
filthy  old  bag  that  may  once  have  held  coal,  and  grabbed 
head  and  foot  by  her  two  gallant  rescuers,  aged  ten  and 
twelve,  whose  paper  hats  and  rough  wooden  hatchets 
denoted  their  firemen's  rank.  Amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
eager  little  onlookers,  and  to  the  peril  and  vociferous 
consternation  of  the  heroine  herself,  they  struggled  with 
her  down  the  flight  of  stairs,  dropping  her  breathlessly 
on  the  next  landing  to  mop  their  sweating  foreheads  in 
the  approved  film  fashion. 

1  We  seen  the  picture  at  the  Mission,  miss,'  volunteered 
a  girl  spectator.  '  Oh,  it  was  lovely !  They  took  'er 
stright  dahn  out  of  a  burning  'ouse,  they  did.    And  the 
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gentleman   what    fahnd   'er,   married   'er,    'e   was    that 
andsome.  .  .  / 

The  scene  is  a  newry-made  street  in  a  London  middle- 
class  suburb.  A  number  of  well-dressed  boys  and  girls 
are  playing  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  select  villas. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  peaceful  law-abiding  citizens, 
they  have  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
ventional sedateness.  But  what  are  they  playing? 
Watch  and  listen! 

They  separate,  a  boy  and  a  girl  vanishing  round  the 
corner,  and  three  other  boys  crouching  inside  a  garden 
_-!.-:  7/;  v.--;  '.::'■:  :-  :'::.■•  :'r.t  :;;::::.  y.zt  ::  's.t 
r :  i  : 

'  That  damell  get  him,'  one  of  the  boys,  obviously  the 
lea:  in  a  melodramatic  whisper.     'Keep  quiet! 

They'll  be  here  any  minute.* 

1  So  you're  going  to  put  Pieface  Bui  on  the  spot,  are 
you  ? '  whispers  one  of  his  companions.  '  Are  von  sure 
hell  fall  for  the  kic 

.!  don't  talk  so  loud!  Fall  for  her?— Why,  he 
can't  resist  her.  Look  out,  here  they  come.  Now  men, 
no  mistake.  Well  all  shout  the  moment  he's  on  the  spot 
Then— get !    Ready?    Look  out 

Around  the  corner  came  '  Pieface  Bill,'  and  his 
strutting  'vamp';  three  toy  pistols  are  leveDed  at  the 
desperado,  and  in  answer  to  the  gunman's  hoarse 
'  ready  ? '  come  three  quick  '  yeahs '  in  the  approved 
Chicago  fashion.  The  click  of  the  pistols ;  '  Pieface ' 
sprawls  groaning  on  the  pavement ;  the  '  vamp  *  swiftly 
snatches  a  book  from  his  coat  pocket;  the  desperadoes 
run  together  down  the  street.  .  . 


Those  contrasted  pictures  are  taken  at  random  from 
.  London  experience.    There  is  nothing  abnormal 

.         ;-  5:::h:'"  --:-,-     -'.    :--■-•--.  ir.jr-:  '.:.zT.:s 

of  children's  play  nowadays.  You  may  see  it  for  your- 
self in  any  town  where  cinemas  exist — and  what  town 
is  without 
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We  quote  these  examples  not  in  any  spirit  of  intolerant 
condemnation,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  influence — 
in  the  one  instance  for  good  and  in  the  other  for  evil — 
that  films  are  having  in  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
We  might  have  chosen  more  lurid  illustrations  without 
violating  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  paint  the 
blackest  possible  picture;  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
sort  of  films  which  normally  capture  the  imagination  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  children. 

No  wonder  the  modern  child  is  described  as 
precocious !  How  could  he  be  other  ?  For  good  or  ill, 
he  knows  as  much  about  the  facts  of  life  to-day  at  the 
age  of  twelve  as  his  grandfather  knew  at  twenty — 
indeed,  far  more  about  life's  seamy  side.  If  our  grand- 
parents could  go  to  the  cinema  with  our  children  some 
Saturday  afternoon,  they  would  be  horrified  and 
appalled. 

What  a  revolution  has  quietly  taken  place  during  the 
last  twenty  years !  The  cinematograph  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Flickering  '  pictures '  were  just  emerging  as 
the  sensation  of  country  fairs;  a  few  crude  dramas 
interspersed  between  turns  by  dancing  girls,  clowns  and 
illusionists.  Not  only  the  country  boy  but  the  town  boy 
had  to  depend  upon  the  '  blood  and  thunder  penny 
dreadfuls '  read  furtively  by  candle-light,  to  satisfy  his 
craving  for  adventure.  He  had  to  draw  upon  his  own 
immature  imagination  to  supply  the  make-belief  of  play- 
time. 

It  is  not  so  to-day.  The  schoolboy  and  the  school- 
girl, for  a  few  pence,  can  rent  a  tip-up  seat  in  a  picture- 
drome,  and  see  the  world  in  comfort.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  see  more  vividly ;  what  takes  place 
on  the  silver  screen  becomes  indelibly  a  part  of  their 
mental  and  moral  make-up.  There  is  no  need  for  us 
to  stress  the  fact  that  the  brain  retains  far  more  readily 
impressions  received  through  the  eye  than  impressions 
received  through  the  ear. 

What  the  children  see  in  the  cinema,  therefore, 
determines  to  a  great  extent,  what  their  future  outlook 
upon    life    will    be,      Surely    that    does    not    require 
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elaboration?  To  state  it  is  to  prove  it.  Hence  cinema- 
tography has  revolutionized  child  life;  it  has  introduced 
a  potent  influence  which  can  do  immense  good  or 
immense  evil. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  few  men — not  more  than  a 
dozen  at  the  most — who  dominate  the  film-producing 
industry  as  we  know  it  to-day  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  children  in  right  living. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be.  They  are 
out  for  money  :  the  only  test  of  a  film  which  they  allow 
is — Will  it  pay  on  a  colossal  scale?  As  a  matter  of 
plain  fact  the  films  they  produce  show  that  almost 
without  exception  they  are  entirely  lacking  in  idealism, 
culture,  education,  or  feeling  for  public  decency.  Their 
ideas  run  mainly  to  scenes  of  violence,  undressed  or 
suggestively-dressed  women,  and  the  crudest  jests. 
Surely,  therefore,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
public  authorities  would  take  every  possible  precaution 
to  make  sure  that  children  are  not  allowed  to  see  films 
likely  to  have  a  degrading  effect  upon  them.  Is  this 
so? 

Mr.  William  Marston  Seabury,  in  his  invaluable 
survey,  '  Motion  Picture  Problems,'  declares  that  no 
special  regulations  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
to  cinematograph  performances  appear  to  have  been 
promulgated  in  certain  Provinces  of  Canada,  Cuba, 
Egypt,  Esthonia,  Federated  Malay  States,  France,  Great 
Britain  or  Morocco. 

In  the  United  States  '  in  practically  no  place  are  regu- 
lations with  reference  to  moving  pictures  made  or 
administered  primarily  with  reference  to  children, 
although  the  authorized  censors  in  some  localities  report 
that  they  try  to  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  pictures 
on  the  morals  of  children  and  young  people.  ...  A  few 
cities  prohibit  the  attendance  of  children  under  certain 
ages  at  moving-picture  shows  during  school  hours  and, 
unless  accompanied  by  adults,  at  other  times.' 

Austria  allows  children  under  sixteen  to  attend  a 
cinematograph  performance  only  if  it  has  been  passed 
for     exhibition     to     children     and     minors.       Belgium 
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prohibits  minors  who  have  not  turned  sixteen  from 
attending  any  performance  not  licensed  by  a  special 
Commission.  Special  permission  for  such  exhibitions 
have  also  to  be  obtained  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Latvia,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  Japan. 
Belgium,  notably,  has  shown  an  enlightened  concern; 
a  circular  letter  sent  out  in  1921  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  announced  that  the  following  films  must  be  pro- 
hibited for  family  or  juvenile  presentation  : 

(a)  Films  showing  scenes  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  induce  young  people  to  imitate  them. 

(b)  Films  showing  acts  of  roughness  or  cruelty; 
murder,  suicide,  executions,  torture,  &c. 

(c)  Films  liable  to  awaken  prematurely  in  minds  of 
minors  improper  sensibilities  even  when  such  films  are 
not  precisely  immoral. 

But  the  Minister  was  careful  to  add  :  '  Nevertheless, 
in  this  case  the  censors  will  avoid  an  excess  of 
Puritanism  in  order  not  to  lose  public  approval.'  Other 
films  prohibited  were  to  include  those  '  showing  violent 
practices,  terrifying  surgical  operations  under  pretence 
of  scientific  documentation,  or  anything  liable  to  impress 
violently  children's  minds  and  injure  their  moral 
health.' 


In  Great  Britain  the  censorship  set  up  by  the  trade 
itself  (and  responsible  to  no  public  body  or  official) 
has  attempted  to  differentiate  between  performances  for 
children  and  their  elders  by  issuing  two  separate  certifi- 
cates. The  '  U,'  or  Universal,  certificate  indicates  that 
the  film  is  regarded  as  suitable  for  exhibition  to  every 
one ;  the  '  A,'  or  Adults  Only,  certificate  indicates 
suitability  only  for  people  of  mature  years.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  demarcation  was  of  little  practical 
value.  On  the  one  hand  the  supply  of  '  U '  films 
regarded  as  box-office  draws  was  inadequate;  on  the 
other  the  provision  that  children  could  see  '  A '  films  if 
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they  were  accompanied  by  parents  or  guardians  led  to 
all  manner  of  abuses.  The  absurd  assumption  that  the 
presence  of  an  elder  person  removes  the  danger  of  a  film 
which  would  be  harmful  to  an  unaccompanied  child 
condemns  itself  on  every  ground  of  logic  and  common- 
sense. 

An  outstanding  victory  for  decency  was  gained  when 
the  Recorder  of  Liverpool  upheld  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  that  cinema  proprietors  who  allowed  children 
accompanied  by  adults  to  see  an  'A'  film  were  liable 
to  a  heavy  fine.  The  response  of  the  film  trade  to 
that  decision  showed  immediately  what  their  attitude 
was.  Child  welfare  was  nothing  to  them.  This  restric- 
tion upon  '  family  parties  '  would  seriously  reduce  their 
money-making  capacity,  for  exhibitors  found  it  hard 
to  provide  programmes  which  did  not  include  '  A '  films. 
At  once  a  nation-wide  agitation  was  launched  against 
the  Liverpool  decision  and  funds  were  raised  to  make 
the  campaign  a  national  issue. 

While  we  would  not  attempt  to  impugn  every  cinema 
proprietor,  we  state  no  more  than  the  truth  when  we 
say  that  the  great  majoritv  of  them  are  apparently  either 
indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  the  children  or  are 
actively  engaged  in  hampering  their  moral  training. 

As  for  the  '  A  '  films,  admittedly  under  present  circum- 
stances seen  by  many  children,  the  facts  could  not  be 
exposed  more  alarmingly  than  in  the  circular  sent  out  by 
the  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors 
himself.     It  declared  : 

'  In  our  last  reports  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
tendency  to  produce  incidents  of  prolonged  and  gross 
brutality  and  sordid  themes,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  unwholesome  and  repugnant  to  large  sections  of  the 
audiences  in  this  country.  Such  films  have  required 
drastic  eliminations  and  modifications  before  thev  would 
receive  the  Board's  certificates. 

'  Of  late  it  has  been  noticed  with  regret  that  films  are 
being  produced  in  which  the  development  of  the  theme 
necessitates  a  continuous  succession  of  grosslv  brutal  and 
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sordid  scenes,  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  auditory  films, 
with  sounds  that  accentuate  the  situation  and  nauseate 
the  listener/ 

One  such,  for  example,  was  a  French  film  of  Dumas' 
famous  novel,  The  Queen's  Necklace.  This  picture 
undoubtedly  had  considerable  educational  potentialities. 
It  reproduced  with  a  wealth  of  vivid  detail  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  as  originally 
photographed,  the  scene  in  which  the  heroine  was  led 
from  the  conciergerie  to  the  place  of  public  execution, 
stripped  to  the  waist  by  her  torturers,  flogged  and 
branded,  was  unbearably  brutal  in  its  realism.  The 
woman's  screams  under  flagellation  were  horrifying;  and 
the  blood-stripes  of  the  whips  were  actually  shown  on 
her  naked  back,  while  the  sear  of  the  branding  iron  on 
her  breast  was  also  photographed  as  the  executioner 
flung  her  over  and  branded  her.  The  Press  representa- 
tives condemned  this  scene  after  the  trade  show  on  the 
ground  that  English  audiences  would  not  stand  it;  some 
of  the  most  harrowing  part  of  it  was  cut,  but  enough 
was  still  left  to  sear  the  imaginations  of  the  children 
and  adults  who  saw  the  film. 

Mr.  Edward  Shortt  concluded  his  warning  thus : 

1  No  modifications,  however  drastic,  can  render  such 
films  (as  those  mentioned  in  his  previous  paragraph) 
suitable  for  public  exhibition.  In  consequence,  the  Board 
take  this  opportunity  of  notifying  the  trade  that  in  future 
no  film  will  receive  the  Board's  certificate  in  which  the 
theme,  without  any  redeeming  characteristic,  depends 
upon  the  intense  brutality  or  unrelieved  sordidness  of 
the  scene  depicted.' 

So  far,  so  good.  But  if  many  of  the  films  exhibited 
since  have  been  drastically  cut  or  altered,  imagination 
fails  us  to  conceive  what  they  were  like  originally.  Dr. 
L.  P.  Jacks  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  declared  that 
'  many  films  are  masked  pornography.' 

What  sort  of  pictures,  then,  are  regularly  seen  by 
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our  children?  We  will  call  as  witnesses  impartial  and 
responsible-minded  people  who  are  not  ultra-Puritanical, 
and  who  can  speak  out  of  a  wide  experience. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  typical  film  included  in  a 
performance  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  children 
in  a  provincial  town  : 

1  A  crime  and  adventure  tale,  with  an  earthquake,  an 
aeroplane  smash,  a  fight  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  intrigue, 
treachery,  murder.  It  included  a  scene  in  which  a  girl, 
gagged  and  bound,  lay  watching,  in  agonized  suspense, 
the  slow  descent  of  a  beam  destined  by  her  enemies  to 
crush  her  to  death.  The  tense  horror  of  the  crowd  found 
relief  in  a  huge  sigh  when  she  was  saved  in  the  nick 
of  time.' 

In  Birmingham,  where  the  Inquiry  Committee  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  good  pioneering  investigation  work, 
a  careful  survey  of  films  shown  to  children  has  produced 
astonishing  results.  The  Secretary,  describing  her  own 
impressions  after  a  visit  to  a  cinema,  writes  of  '  the 
joyful  excitement  of  children  seeing  a  young  man 
strangling  an  old  man,  and  disappointment  instead  of 
relief  at  the  eleventh  hour.  One  child  of  twelve  called 
out,  "  Kill  him,  you  blooming  fool,"  and  to  a  suggestion 
afterwards  that  it  was  a  cruel  thought,  replied,  "  Oh, 
but  it  is  so  exciting ;   we  come  every  week."  ' 

At  the  close  of  another  performance  in  the  same  city 
a  boy  was  overheard  remarking  :  '  When  I  grow  up  I 
am  not  going  to  work,  I  am  going  to  be  a  crook ;  that's 
the  way  to  make  money.'  A  writer  in  an  English 
provincial  newspaper  recently  declared  : 

'  I  went  to  a  film  in  which  the  central  character  was  a 
crook.  He  brought  off  many  coups  before  he  was  over- 
thrown by  the  forces  of  righteousness.  The  object  lesson 
may  have  been  that  crime,  after  all,  doesn't  pay.  But 
every  time  that  hero-villain  triumphed,  the  children  in 
the  house  were  thrilled  and  delighted.  They  were 
backing  the  bad  man  in  their  minds,  and  it  takes  no 
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great  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  see  where  that  sort 
of  thing  leads.  For  people  whose  minds  are  mature, 
whose  touchstone  is  the  hard  reality  of  the  world  they 
know,  the  false  values  of  Hollywood  do  not  matter. 
But  children  have  no  such  yard-stick  by  which  to 
measure  the  moral  values  of  what  they  see.  The  results 
may  be  disastrous  in  individual  cases,  indeed  they  have 
been  so.' 

Dr.  George  H.  Green,  lecturer  in  the  department  of 
Education  in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  after 
reading  essays  by  school-children  on  what  they  saw  on 
the  screen,  emphasized  in  his  report  another  significant 
phase  of  the  problem : 

'  A  whole  body  of  prejudice  has  been  made  definite  by 
the  "  dope  "  film  and  the  films  of  the  Fu  Manchu  series. 
Quite  young  children  refer  in  their  papers  to  abductions, 
to  floors  that  give  way,  to  stealthy  attack,  and  secret 
murder  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  and  appear  to  take' 
for  granted  that  such  things  make  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  Chinese  they  see  in  the  streets.' 

At  an  afternoon  cinema  exhibition  we  attended,  the 
audience  included  many  London  school-children.  One 
of  the  films  shown  was  a  triangle  drama  in  which  a 
shameless  woman  attempted  to  break  down  a  man's 
fidelity  to  his  wife.  This  situation  was  exploited  in  the 
crudest  and  frankest  manner.  The  husband,  with 
appropriate  facial  contortions,  was  shown  to  be  wavering, 
as  the  woman,  with  many  suggestive  gestures,  tried  to 
lure  him  to  her  bedroom;  and  suddenly,  in  the  tense 
silence,  a  schoolboy  exclaimed  to  his  companion  :  '  Gosh, 
Bill,  she  ain't  'arf  got  the  kybosh  on  him  nah !  '  The 
whole  disgusting  process  plainly  had  become  common- 
place in  his  mind.  He  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
it. 


The  simple  truth  is,  as  a  writer  has  stated,  that  '  many 
a  parent,  accompanied  by  children,  on  pleasure  bent,  has 
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been  lured  into  a  picture  house  by  a  title,  to  discover, 
only  after  the  show  has  started,  that  the  picture  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  children.  Having  taken  their  seats,  dis- 
posed of  hats,  coats,  and  parcels,  and  passed  round  the 
toffee,  it  requires  a  strong  parent  indeed,  to  make  a 
family  exodus  before  the  end  of  the  entertainment.' 

Film  producers  and  cinema  proprietors  have  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
even  if  particular  scenes  in  a  film  may  be  undesirable,  the 
general  tone  is  good,  and  virtue  triumphs  in  the  end. 
Those  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  child 
mentality  point  out  that  this  view  is  based  on  entirely 
false  assumptions.  The  Headmaster  of  Bradford 
Grammar  School  has  put  his  finger  on  the  spot :  '  It  is 
not  the  general  moral  lesson  of  a  picture  that  impresses 
children,  but  its  incidents,  which  are  often  very 
questionable.' 

Mark,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  that  comment,  the 
following  '  simple  stories  from  current  films  '  printed  in 
the  London  Daily  Express  under  the  headline  '  Produc- 
tion or  Seduction? ' 

1.  Father  suggests  to  son  that  he  should  test  his 
sweetheart's  virtue  by  taking  her  to  a  shady  night  club 
and  engaging  a  private  suite,  which  includes  a  bedroom. 

2.  Female  spy  gives  herself  to  a  foreign  lover  in  order 
to  secure  '  the  papers.'  She  then  becomes  the  mistress 
of  the  chief  spy,  but  kills  him  so  that  she  may  return  to 
her  foreign  lover. 

3.  Wife  brings  home  her  lovers  for  her  husband  to 
blackmail. 

4.  Jealous  lover,  puzzled  by  his  girl's  non-departure 
from  a  wild  drinking-party,  returns  to  the  house  and 
finds  her  in  his  friend's  bed.  He  is  murdered  during 
the  subsequent  scuffle.  (The  star  of  this  production  is 
not  seventeen.) 

5.  Scheming  flapper  pretends  demureness  in  order  to 
steal  her  friend's  millionaire  suitor,  but  immediately 
after  marriage  breaks  her  neck  by  falling  downstairs  in 
a  drunken  fit. 
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6.  Society  girl  goes  on  a  '  free-love '  yachting  cruise 
with  an  ex-pugilist. 

7.  Wealthy  girl  loses  a  respectable  lover  by  doing  a 
naked  surf-ride  for  the  amusement  of  her  guests. 

8.  Three  sailors  looking  for  a  girl  with  a  birthmark 
on  her  thigh. 

9.  Girl  gives  herself  to  a  policeman  in  order  to  avoid 
arrest  as  a  jewel  thief. 

10.  Wife  invites  three  married  women  friends  to  her 
house  to  find  out  which  is  her  husband's  mistress.  She 
discovers  that  of  the  eight  married  persons  involved, 
nearly  all  have  '  affairs.'  Her  son  '  confesses '  to  an 
entanglement  with  a  chambermaid  in  order  to  save  the 
face  of  one  of  the  adults. 

Those  are  typical  themes  featured  in  films  that  have 
been  watched  by  a  host  of  children  in  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  not  fit 
even  for  adult  consumption;  such  poison  in  children's 
minds  cannot  fail  to  produce  disastrous  results. 


We  were  discussing  this  problem  with  an  Anglican 
Church  dignitary  not  long  ago,  and  he  illustrated  his 
contention  with  a  page  from  his  own  life's  history. 

1  When  I  was  a  lad,'  he  said,  '  a  man  who  should  have 
known  better  showed  me  an  obscene  picture.  That 
picture  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  It  suddenly  flashes 
before  my  eyes  at  the  most  unexpected  moments.  More 
than  once  it  has  appalled  me  even  as  I  was  taking  round 
the  Communion  Cup  in  the  most  sacred  of  our  sacra- 
mental services.  My  life  has  been  a  continual  fight 
against  the  filthy  suggestions  of  that  picture.  Only  sheer, 
hard,  persistent  determination  of  will  has  kept  it  from 
smashing  down  my  moral  defences.' 

If  one  still  photograph  can  have  that  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  a  sensitive  boy,  how  much  more  is  the  incessant 
influence  of  amazingly  realistic  moving  pictures  likely 
to  mould  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of  the  children? 
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Who  can  deny  that  the  films  as  produced  to-day  make 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  sensual  side  of  nature?  Virtue 
is  represented  on  the  whole  as  a  very  dull  affair,  vice  as 
a  desirable  and  lucrative  adventure. 

Yet  parents  who  go  to  almost  ridiculous  lengths  to 
prevent  their  children  from  coming  into  contact  with 
reality,  especially  any  sordid  or  morbid  phases — who 
keep  up  the  old  fabrications  about  doctors  bringing  babies 
in  black  bags,  and  would  screen  their  offspring  even 
from  the  sight  of  lovers  kissing  on  a  park  seat — think 
nothing  of  allowing  them  to  sit  for  hours  in  hot,  stuffy, 
and  dark  cinemas  drinking  in  the  most  lurid  amours  of 
partially  undressed  women.  It  would  be  incredible 
if  it  were  not  so  blatantly  true.  What  is  the  use  of 
sending  such  children  to  Church  or  Sunday  School? 
If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  the  parsons  may  as  well 
abandon  their  pulpits.  They  are  preaching  to  minds 
already  besotted  with  sensuality  and  cynicism. 

Moreover,  the  evil  does  not  stop  even  at  this  inflaming 
of  premature  passions.  The  '  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the 
commonplace  on  the  minds  and  eyes '  of  children  cannot 
fail  to  atrophy  their  embryo  intellectual  and  spiritual 
powers.  The  films  are  attacking  the  nations  at  their 
most  vulnerable — yes,  and  their  most  vital — point.  Did 
not  a  famous  Cardinal  declare  :  '  Give  me  a  child  for 
its  first  seven  years  and  then  anybody  can  have  it  ? '  He 
was  a  shrewd  psychologist.  Yet  we  are  handing  over  our 
children  to  the  treacherous  and  lecherous  propaganda 
of  the  films  during  the  years  when  their  characters  are 
being  shaped  and  developed.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
no  fewer  than  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  London  school- 
children, and  over  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  English 
provinces,  are  to  be  found  in  cinemas  at  least  once,  and 
in  many  instances  twice,  every  week.  Consider  what 
it  means  for  their  future,  that  they  should  in  this  way 
see  marriage  derided,  religion  either  scoffed  at  or 
accepted  as  '  soppy,'  '  illicit  love  and  the  frankest  amours, 
cynicism  and  canned  vice  presented  as  everyday  facts/ 

Yet,  apart  from  sporadic  individual  outbursts  of 
indignation,  the  Churches  take  no  action  and  rouse  no 
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protesting  voice.  With  one  exception.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  from  the  beginning,  have  scented  clanger.  In 
Italy,  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Roman  Church  has 
'  practically  succeeded  in  smashing  the  evil  films,  even 
though  in  the  process  they  have  all  but  brought  the 
theatres  to  a  standstill.'  The  Chief  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Censors  bluntly  declared  that  '  what  might  be  good 
enough  for  120,000,000  people  in  America,  is  not  good 
enough  for  3,000,000  people  in  the  Irish  Free  State.' 

Are  the  Protestant  Churches  tired  of  protesting?  Are 
they  going  to  leave  the  battle  for  film  decency  to  be 
fought  by  the  Roman  Catholics  unaided?  Are  we  to 
see  Protestant  countries  inundated  with  the  subtlest  of 
all  moral  poisons,  while  the  Catholic  countries  resolutely 
refuse  to  have  it  dumped  upon  them?  Apparently  even 
Free  Church  ministers  are  so  anxious  to  seem  broad- 
minded  that  they  are  afraid  to  lift  a  finger  against  the 
wolf  which  is  inflicting  irreparable  damage  among  the 
tenderest  members  of  their  flocks. 


Chapter  V 

The  Crime-Builder  of  the  Age — Horror  Beyond 
Reason — British  Censor's  Admission — Burglary 
Lessons  Twice  Nightly — The   Power  of  Imitation 

1 

THERE  is  abundant  evidence  that,  as  Mr.  G.  A. 
Atkinson  puts  it,  the  cinema  is  '  the  great  crime- 
builder  of  the  age.'  Especially  is  this  so  among  juveniles 
and  young  people.  Magistrates  and  judges  frequently 
attribute  delinquency  to  the  power  of  suggestion  exercised 
by  films. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  under  present  conditions? 
The  imitative  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  and 
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most  powerful  forces  in  the  complex  make-up  of  man. 
It  largely  determines  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  savage. 
It  manifests  itself  at  a  very  early  age  in  all  children. 
Our  first  actions,  our  first  words,  our  first  beliefs  are 
all  prompted  by  our  inborn  capacity  to  imitate.  The 
point  needs  no  elaboration;   we  all  know  it  to  be  true. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  who  advocate  the  cinema- 
tograph as  the  greatest  educative  instrument  known  to 
mankind,  build  up  their  case  mainly  upon  this  very 
argument,  coupled  with  its  corollary  that  the  gate  of 
the  eye  is  the  easiest  open-sesame  of  learning?  Every 
scrap  of  evidence  adduced  by  those  who  hold  this  view 
is  inevitably  a  further  proof  of  our  contention  that  the 
films  are  working  incalculable  havoc  among  children. 
For  if  moving  photographs  of  the  life  of  a  bee  or  a 
geographical  expedition  or  a  big  game  hunt  impress  such 
biological  or  geographical  or  zoological  facts  upon  the 
child  mind  far  more  effectively  than  the  writer  of  any 
text  book  could  do,  it  is  plain  that  moving  pictures  of 
the  exploits  of  a  burglar  or  the  amours  of  a  prostitute 
or  the  adventures  of  a  trickster  will  not  be  less  effective. 

Sir  James  Marchant,  whose  pioneer  work  with  educa- 
tional films  in  England  has  deservedly  won  many  tributes, 
and  who  has  studied  the  question  exhaustively  from  the 
most  practical  point  of  view,  wrote  : 

1  The  majority  of  human  beings  are  visualizers,  and 
those  in  whom,  owing  to  book  learning,  the  power  to 
visualize  has  atrophied,  do  not  cease  to  regret  it.  Child- 
hood is  pre-eminently  the  time  of  vision.  And  since  the 
eye  provides  a  natural  channel  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  during  childhood,  it  follows  that  information 
thus  gained  can  be  acquired  without  undue  mental  strain. 
Children  who  habitually  frequent  the  cinema  undoubtedly 
develop  a  remarkable  power  of  observation.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  remarks 
made  by  such  children  either  during  the  performance 
or  in  an  essay  subsequently  composed,  with  the  remarks 
of  other  children,  equal  or  superior  in  intelligence,  who 
have  had  to  depend  upon  the  book  or  teacher  only. 
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1  And  it  must  be  observed  that  the  emotions  excited 
at  the  cinematograph  are  not  merely  those  of  sympathy, 
but  those  of  moral  approbation  and  aesthetic  enjoyment. 
There  could  be  no  more  potent  instrument  for  the 
education  of  aesthetic  taste  among  the  general  public  than 
an  artistically  constructed  series  of  cinematograph  films. 
Passage  after  passage  in  the  children's  essays  shows,  not 
only  by  mere  statement  but  also  by  picturesque 
phraseology,  how  genuine  an  appreciation  of  natural 
scenery  has  been  elicited  by  what  they  have  seen;  and 
from  similar  investigations  made  in  America,  France, 
Italy  and  Germany,  we  get  the  same  results.  It  should 
be  said  that  in  these  countries  the  cinema  is  extensively 
used  in  schools  and  at  public  educational  exhibitions,  far 
beyond  anything  yet  attempted  in  England.' 

Note  his  phrase :  '  The  emotions  excited  at  the 
cinematograph  are  not  merely  those  of  sympathy,  but 
those  of  moral  approbation.  .  .  .'  Approbation  of  what? 
The  sort  of  things  we  have  described  as  normal  screen 
episodes  ? 


Remembering  that  in  one  year's  output  of  American 
films,  many  of  which  were  exhibited  in  this  country,  there 
were  1,811  assaults  with  guns,  175  with  knives,  and  129 
with  other  weapons,  all  with  intent  to  kill;  231  scenes 
of  hanging,  173  scenes  of  horror  (such  as  clawing 
out  eyes,  biting  off  ears,  and  torturing),  31  gaol 
breakings,  and  innumerable  fights,  let  us  look  at  the 
published  results  of  an  investigation  among  1,439  school- 
children between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  by  the 
Birmingham  Cinema  Inquiry  Committee.  Of  these, 
30  said  they  did  not  go  to  cinemas;  302  went  once  a 
month  or  'occasionally'  or  'seldom';  107  once  a  fort- 
night; 780  once  a  week;  184  twice  a  week;  35 
three  or  four  times  a  week;  and  1  five  times  a  week. 
A  boy  of  eleven  said,  '  You  seem  to  have  your  mind  on 
them  (the  pictures)  all  the  time ' ;  a  girl,  '  You  seem  to 
get  a  mania  for  going/ 
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The  children  themselves  wrote  down  the  following 
examples  of  '  frightening  pictures  '  they  had  seen  : 

'  A  crook  went  to  stab  another  man,  but  he  turned  round 
and  knocked  him  out.  So  he  got  up  and  got  a  knife  and 
it  made  me  frightened.' 

1  One  night  a  man  in  a  black  robe  came  down  the 
chimney.    He  tried  to  kill  a  girl  and  two  men  shot  him.' 

'  .  .  .  and  I  saw  two  men  who  killed  a  girl  and  there 
was  blood  on  the  rug.' 

I  A  German  threw  a  bomb  at  a  man,  his  head  came 
off,  and  you  could  see  the  blood  falling  to  the  ground.' 

I I  do  not  like  pictures  about  Chinese  because  they 
are  frightening.' 

1  My  friend  was  frightened  to  go  to  her  bedroom,  so 
her  mother  had  to  go  with  her  and  they  had  the  light 
on  all  night.  It  was  after  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 
I  will  admit  I  was  rather  afraid.' 

'  A  ghost  tried  to  strangle  a  lady.  Some  walls  closed 
and  they  nearly  smashed  him  to  death.' 

One  child  fainted  from  fright  while  a  film  was  being 
shown — a  fact  which  recalls  the  amazing  employment  of 
nurses  at  a  London  theatre  during  the  run  of  a  vampire 
drama;  so  many  women  fainted  and  needed  medical 
attention  during  each  performance  that  special  precau- 
tions were  necessary.  Of  a  truth  do  the  English  take 
their  pleasures  sadly ! 

No  fewer  than  349  children  admitted  that  they  found 
difficulty  in  sleeping  after  visits  to  cinemas.  One  naively 
wrote  :  '  I  find  that  talking  in  your  sleep  shows  up  more 
after  going  to  a  picture  that  has  a  crime  in  it.'  A 
boy  of  twelve  said  :  '  When  I  see  war  pictures  I  shout 
and  kick  the  bedclothes  and  I  never  settle  down  to 
sleep  properly.'    Here  are  some  other  typical  comments  : 

'  We  only  dream  after  murders.' 

'  They  make  you  afraid  to  go  about  in  the  dark,'  or 
'  upstairs  in  the  dark.' 

'  My  cousin  went  to  see  a  picture  called   The  Bat. 
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When  he  came  out  he  would  not  go  to  bed  alone.     He 
kept  on  shouting  "  The  Bat."  ' 

I  The  pictures  have  often  kept  my  sister  and  myself 
from  sleeping  after  causing  us  to  go  hysterical.' 

I I  was  so  afraid  after  it  I  thought  burglars  were  in 
the  room.' 

Among  the  answers  to  the  question  :  '  What  have 
you  learnt  from  the  pictures?'  are  the  following: 

*  Different  things  that  happened  long  ago,  like  how 
people  were  killed.' 

'  Life  at  Hollywood  among  the  film  stars.' 

I  Life  in  Chicago  and  the  underworlds  of  London  and 
Paris.' 

I I  have  learnt  to  what  a  low  degree  a  human  can  sink 
to,  and  the  faults  of  life.' 

'  That  actresses  do  not  wear  enough  clothes.' 

1  How  to  love  and  murder  people  at  the  same  time.' 

'  A  lot  about  murdering  and  love.' 

1  How  to  kiss.'     (Boy  of  thirteen.) 

1  Women  without  any  clothes  are  love  stories.' 

I  The  man  kidnapped  the  lady  and  took  her  in  a  room 
and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  kill  your  husband." ' 

I I  have  learnt  how  to  hit  someone  on  the  head.' 

'  Some  boys  call  themselves  the  Rusty  Dagger  Gang 
and  they  throw  rusty  knives  about.' 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  films  seen  are  also 
illuminating : 

1  The  fat  man  was  hiding  behind  the  bush  and  the 
thin  man's  wife  came  in  and  chased  them  round  the 
room  with  a  gun.  They  ran  into  the  street  and  she  shot 
them.' 

1  Buster's  wife  drank  a  lot  of  wine  and  it  made  her 
drunk,  and  she  kicked  the  man  as  he  left  her.' 

1  It  was  a  murder  trial.  The  statue  of  the  murdered 
man  was  brought  into  the  court  and  a  man  threw  a 
knife  at  it,  and  a  boy  went  home  after  the  picture  and 
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bought  a  half-penny  dagger  and  shouted  out :  "  I'll 
murder  the  lot  of  you,"  and  in  the  murder  trial  a  woman 
was  nursing  a  dead  body.' 

The  '  star '  film  at  a  Saturday  afternoon  performance 
before  a  crowded  audience  of  children  from  four  to 
fourteen  years  old  was  a  love  story  of  which  the  climax 
wras  the  attempted  drowning  of  the  heroine  by  a  hunch- 
back from  a  boat  on  a  moonlit  lake.  Just  before  this 
act  occurred,  the  repulsive  face  of  the  hunchback,  with 
expression  of  murderous  intent,  was  put  upon  the  screen 
as  a  '  close-up,'  the  hideous  face  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  it  came  out  from  the  screen  to  meet  the 
audience,  many  of  whom  shrieked  with  terror. 


We  fail  to  see  how  any  person  with  common-sense, 
faced  with  this  accumulation  of  conclusive  evidence,  can 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  films  are  destroying  the  best 
elements  in  the  lives  of  the  children  who  see  them 
frequently.  Yet  apologists  for  the  industry  contend  that 
no  harmful  effects  follow.  Let  us  admit  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  their  assertion  that  children  see  things 
differently  from  adults,  and  in  a  much  less  sinister  light. 
Doubtless  many  scenes  which  the  adult  mind  would 
regard  as  either  disgusting  or  salaciously  entertaining, 
pass  over  their  heads.  But  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  films  such  as  those  described  by  the 
Birmingham  children  have  an  evil  tendency,  and  that 
this  tendency  repeated  often  enough  is  bound  to  sap  the 
moral  and  intellectual  potentialities  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Shortt,  the  British  Film  Censor,  has  admitted 
frankly  his  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  situation. 
He  says  : 

1  You  may  get  an  odd  film  here  and  there  with  perhaps 
something  that  you  do  not  like,  and  something  which  you 
feel  will  have  a  bad  effect  upon  young  and  plastic  minds, 
but  you  do  not  feel  justified  in  rejecting  because  it  is 
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not  bad  enough.  But  you  know  perfectly  well  that  if, 
instead  of  seeing  on  very  occasional  instances  a  film 
of  that  description,  young  people  see  them  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  week  in  and  week  out,  the  cumulative  result 
will  be  very  bad. 

'  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  a  Censor,  realizing  the 
ill-effects  of  the  cumulated  effect,  to  quite  see  how  he 
can  treat  individual  films  from  that  point  of  view.  After 
all,  every  film  producer  is  entitled  to  say  :  "  I  want  my 
film  considered  on  its  merits,"  and  how  it  will  be  possible 
to  say :  "  Well,  this  is  the  third  film  of  its  kind,  and 
therefore  we  will  not  pass  it,"  when  the  other  two  have 
gone,  is  very  difficult.' 

That  is  a  sensible  and  practical  putting  of  the  case, 
and  every  reasonable  person  will  admit  the  Censor's 
difficulty.  But  the  Censor  is  not  the  last  line  of  defence. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  with  the  local 
authorities.  As  the  British  Home  Secretary  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons  :  '  The  local  authorities  rely, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  systematic  examination  of  all 
films  by  the  Board  of  Film  Censors ;  but  their  power  of 
censorship  remains  in  reserve.' 

The  trouble  is  that  only  a  few  authorities  exercise  that 
power.  If  only  the  county  and  town  councillors  would 
wake  up  and  see  to  it  that  action  is  taken  against 
proprietors  who  include  undesirable  films  in  children's 
performances  a  great  clean-up  would  follow.  Apparently 
at  present  most  of  them  are  either  indifferent  or  too 
lethargic  to  bother  about  the  matter.  Yet  it  is  of  a  far 
more  vital  concern  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
than  most  of  the  problems  heatedly  debated  in  council 
chambers  and  committees. 

If  you  doubt  this,  consider  the  evidence  which  demon- 
strates the  incitement  to  crime  among  young  people. 
Mr.  Paul  West,  Judge  of  the  Children's  Court  at 
Brussels,  has  said  : 

1  The  children's  judges  of  the  country  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  harmful  influence  of  the  cinema 
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on  the  Belgian  youth  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
crime  among  children.  The  bad  influence  on  minors 
is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  statements  they  make 
when  questioned  in  court,  which  reflect  details  taken 
straight  from  the  cinematograph  films  they  have  wit- 
nessed.' 

In  France  a  Paris  Police  Court  dealt  with  a  band  of 
young  thieves  who  called  themselves  '  La  Main  qui 
Etreint,'  a  name  taken  from  a  film  popular  at  the  time. 

Mme.  Janvier,  of  the  Belgian  Board  of  Film  Censors, 
quotes  an  instance  of  sudden  lunacy  in  a  child  after 
seeing  a  film  full  of  bloodshed.  Another  child  brought 
up  in  a  decent  middle-class  home  forced  the  door  of  the 
study  and  took  a  forbidden  book.  He  admitted  that  this 
act  of  burglary  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  exploits 
of  the  heroes  of  crime  films.  The  child  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  therefore  only  admitted  to  cen- 
sored shows.  Another  boy  of  fifteen  indulged  in  an 
escapade,  suggested,  on  his  own  admission,  by  a  cow-boy 
film.  With  girls,  the  matter  is  still  more  serious.  The 
sentimental  and  romantic  side  of  their  nature  drives 
them  to  launch  out  into  adventures  of  which  they  often 
become  the  victims.  To  back  up  this  statement,  Mme. 
Janvier  was  able  to  produce  an  authentic  report  giving 
numerous  examples  of  escapades  of  this  kind — '  simula- 
tion of  rape,  adventures  leading  to  prostitution,  &c.' 

In  an  English  town,  according  to  a  Press  report,  a  case 
at  the  Juvenile  Court  concerned  two  accomplished  house- 
breakers aged  thirteen  and  fourteen.  When  caught  they 
were  completely  armed  with  automatic  pistols  and 
burglar's  kit.  They  had  learned  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade   from  the  details  of  crime  films. 

Another  case  of  a  similar  type  was  traced  directly  to 
the  influences  of  Raffles,  a  well-produced  film  in  which 
E.  W.  Hornung's  famous  amateur  cracksman  plunders  his 
rich  friends  in  order  to  save  '  Bunny '  from  disgrace. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  film  calculated  to  turn  a 
young  man's  mind  to  thoughts  of  burglary.  The  whole 
technique  of  house-breaking  is  revealed  with  painstaking 
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fidelity  and  the  life  of  the  crook  is  painted  as  that  of  a 
popular  hero  who  easily  outwits  Scotland  Yard. 

Other  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  Birmingham 
investigation,  such  as  these  statements  by  children : 

1 1  have  learnt  how  to  shoot  through  my  pocket/ 
'  I  have  seen  boys  doing  the  different  robberies.' 

1  Not  long  ago  the  Picture  House  showed  an 

item  every  week  about  confident  tricksters  which  learned 
me  dodges  used  by  people  who  make  their  living  by 
frauding  innocent  people.' 


It  will  be  said  that  children  always  have  been  subject 
to  influences  likely  to  incite  them  to  crime — '  penny 
dreadfuls,'  &c.  Admitted.  But  never  to  any  influence 
so  compelling  as  this.    As  Dr.  Percy  Dearmer  has  said  : 

r  In  this  crime  business  the  films  are  just  adding  vivid 
touches  to  those  incitements  which  have  been  harming 
the  minds  of  children  for  ages,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  allowed.  They  have  added  to  the  incitements  to 
crime,  and  the  glorification  of  murder  is  a  new  evil, 
which  already  bears  its  horrid  fruit  in  America.  And, 
crime  apart,  the  entire  distortion  of  all  human  values 
is  something  new.     It  must  be  realized  and  stopped.' 

The  notorious  Rouse  case,  in  which  an  unknown  man 
was  burnt  to  death  in  a  quiet  country  lane  after  a  motor- 
car had  been  set  on  fire,  was  an  example  of  the  power  of 
imitative  suggestion.  It  is  doubtful  if  that  crime  would 
ever  have  occurred  if  a  sensational  mystery  novel  The 
W.  Plan,  had  not  been  published  in  book  form  and  as  a 
serial  in  a  London  evening  newspaper.  Rouse  laid  his 
plans  carefully  along  the  lines  of  the  story.  Moreover, 
within  a  few  weeks  an  almost  identical  mystery  horrified 
Germany;  the  German  Rouse  frankly  imitating  the 
murderer  of  the  unknown  tramp. 

If  a  novel  and  a  newspaper  serial,  depending  for  its 
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effect  upon  the  printed  word,  can  wield  such  a  diabolical 
power  over  a  man,  how  much  more  so  can  the  film,  with 
its  lavish  expenditure  upon  the  faithful  presentation  of 
even  the  tiniest  detail?  Highly  skilled  men  are  paid 
enormous  salaries  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensuring 
that  even  the  trivial  accessories  of  crime  are  photo- 
graphed with  meticulous  accuracy.  They  are  the  expert 
professors  in  a  school  of  crime  that  is  world-wide  in 
its  scope,  and  includes  pupils  of  all  ages.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  most  recent  criminal 
statistics  published  in  Great  Britain  record  an  alarming 
increase  in  crime.  Before  the  war  the  average  number 
of  convictions  was  100,000.  These  latest  figures  have 
reached  134,581.  Moreover,  a  most  disquieting  feature 
is  that  juvenile  crime  is  still  on  the  increase. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  this  is  wholly  due 
to  the  films;  but  we  refuse  to  believe,  as  apologists  for 
the  industry  would  have  us  believe,  that  it  is  wholly  due 
to  industrial  depression.  Naturally  those  districts  in 
which  unemployment  is  most  prevalent  have  experienced 
the  greatest  crime  wave;  but  is  this  not  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  men  are  not  working,  they  are 
nevertheless  going  to  the  pictures  regularly  and  are  there 
being  shown  how  to  employ  their  idle  hours  ?  From  any 
sane  point  of  view  it  is  the  wildest  folly  to  allow  detailed 
crime  and  sex  films  to  be  shown  to  men  of  all  ages  who 
have  nothing  to  occupy  their  time.  It  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  brood  over  what  they  have  seen 
and  that  many  of  them  will  be  tempted  to  try  out  some 
of  the  experiments  so  successfully  carried  through  by 
the  actors. 

It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  the  morning  after 
the  sensational  mutiny  of  convicts  at  Princetown  many 
of  the  newspapers  likened  the  riot  to  the  imaginings  of 
Hollywood  producers.  In  The  Daily  Express  on 
January  26,  1932,  appeared  an  article,  signed  by 
Jacobus  Peters  Van  Dyn,  who  was  released  from  Dart- 
moor after  serving  six  months  of  a  seven  years'  sentence. 
He  actually  declared  : 

1  Trouble  in  Dartmoor  was  brewing  when  I  arrived  at 
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the  prison.  I  had  not  been  in  Dartmoor  many  hours 
before  I  realized  that.  One  of  the  first  questions  I  was 
asked  by  some  of  the  "  old  lags  "  was,  "  Have  you  seen 
the  film  The  Big  House  ?  "  I  had,  and  without  knowing 
then  the  motive  behind  their  questions,  I  told  these  old 
convicts  all  they  wanted  to  know  about  the  American 
screen  drama  of  prison  mutiny. 

'  But  the  "  old  lags  "  wanted  to  know  so  much.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  so  much  into  detail.  I  had  to  tell  them 
all  about  the  mutiny,  how  it  was  carried  out,  how  the 
convicts  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  rifles,  how  they 
overpowered  the  warders,  how  many  were  killed,  how 
many  got  away.  It  was  all  done  in  that  secret  "  code- 
talk  "  that  goes  on  in  every  prison,  and  which  nothing 
can  stop.' 

Could  there  be  clearer  evidence  of  the  incitement  to 
crime  provided  by  films? 

The  situation  would  be  Gilbertian  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  Not  content  with  the  inevitable  sapping  of  morale 
by  unemployment,  we  actually  allow  cinematograph  pro- 
ducers and  exhibitors  to  develop  the  worst  possible 
instincts  of  the  people.  It  is  simply  asking  for  trouble. 
Yet  the  authorities  profess  surprise  when  they  get  it. 


Chapter  VI 

The  Other  Side — What  Hollywood  Can  Do — The 
Triumph  of  '  Disraeli  ' 

1 

IT  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  higher  form  of  art 
than  a  really  good  film.  There  are  many  people, 
members  of  that  class  usually  known  as  '  the  cultured/ 
who  would  be  horrified  to  hear  such  an  assertion  and 
would  be  eager  to  bring  a  hundred  proofs  that  anything 
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connected  with  the  cinema  cannot  hope  to  touch  even  the 
fringe  of  art.  But  those  who  would  do  this  are 
artistically  behind  the  times  :  their  outlook  and  judge- 
ment have  not  kept  pace  with  modern  invention.  Art  is 
not  necessarily  art  because  it  is  old,  it  can  be  as  fresh 
as  this  morning's  sunshine  and  yet  equal  the  art  that 
has  lived  for  centuries.  The  trouble  is  that  for  too  many 
people  art  finishes  with  the  last  of  the  Italian  masters. 

The  essence  of  art,  it  is  too  often  assumed,  may  be 
found  only  in  a  painting,  a  poem,  a  play,  a  novel,  or  a 
piece  of  music.  Beyond  these,  the  '  cultured  '  are  apt 
to  think,  art  has  no  interest.  But  art,  like  life,  is  limit- 
less. It  can  be  interpreted  quite  as  well  through  the 
speech  of  a  Cobden,  the  cricket  bat  of  a  Hobbs,  or  the 
hum  of  a  Rolls  Royce,  as  through  the  poetry  of  a 
Spenser  or  the  voice  of  a  Melba.  Wherever  man  can 
perform  a  deed  with  perfect  harmony,  there  is  art. 

A  good  film  has  unanswerable  claims  to  be  considered 
as  art.  A  picture,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  music  can  only 
appeal  to  one  of  man's  five  senses;  a  talking  picture 
appeals  to  two. 

A  painting  can  show  you  still  life,  a  poem  and  a 
piece  of  music  can  interpret  it.  The  talking  film  can 
reproduce  an  ampler  semblance  of  life;  life  with  its 
million  shades,  life  as  it  is  lived;  life  as  you  and  I  know 
it ;  not  '  set '  for  the  painter  or  idealized  by  the  poet 
and  musician.  The  film  can  show  you  men  and  women 
moving  and  talking  in  every  mode  of  existence.  It  can 
show  you  the  people  next  door  as  easily  as  the  natives 
of  the  South  Sea  Isles.  It  can  portray  every  moment 
of  their  daily  round.  It  can  reveal  the  other  side  of 
things  which  a  painting  can  never  do,  things  which  a 
poem  can  only  describe  and  music  merely  suggest. 

The  obvious  retort  to  such  a  claim  for  the  film  as 
the  truest  vehicle  of  art  is  that  the  theatre  is  even 
better.  Undoubtedly  the  presence  of  actual  people  on 
a  stage  instead  of  shadow  personalities  on  a  screen 
heightens  the  illusion  of  reality ;  yet  the  stage  must 
always  be  restricted  in  its  scope.  It  can  exhibit  only  very 
limited  phases  of  life;    snatches  here  and  there   from 
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the  unending  reel  of  humanity's  experience;  and  those 
snatches  must  perforce  be  chosen  to  fit  the  size  of  the 
stage  and  the  restrictions  of  its  exits  and  entrances.  But 
by  means  of  a  multitude  of  ingenious  photographic 
devices  scenes  can  be  melted  into  one  another  on  the 
screen  without  any  breaking  down  of  illusion. 

Only  in  that  it  appeals  to  the  two  senses  of  sight  and 
sound  can  the  theatre  be  compared  with  the  film.  The 
film  has  the  advantage  because  it  can  go  anywhere,  adapt 
itself  to  any  conditions.  You  can  take  it  to  the  Sahara 
or  the  North  Pole,  but  you  cannot  take  the  theatre  even 
into  Leicester  Square. 


With  such  possibilities  as  we  have  admitted  the  film 
to  have,  it  is  a  grave  reflection  upon  producers  that 
out  of  the  thousands  of  films  made  during  the  four 
years  since  the  advent  of  talking  pictures  so  few  can 
be  classed  as  works  of  art.  Not  more  than  thirty 
talking  films  have  so  far  been  made  which  were  worth 
seeing  twice.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  have  been  worth 
remembering. 

When  it  is  known  that  about  ten  new  pictures  are 
released  in  Great  Britain  every  week,  and  many  more 
in  America,  the  seriousness  of  this  charge  will  be 
realized. 

In  itself  the  talking  picture  apparatus  is  morally 
neutral ;  it  has  immense  potentialities  for  both  good  and 
evil.  Our  protest  is  against  the  immoral  uses  to  which 
it  is  too  often  subordinated.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  or  too  often  that  we  believe  in  the  cinema 
and  have  faith  in  its  future  if  only  it  can  be  wrested 
from  those  who  are  prostituting  it  for  unworthy  and 
degrading  purposes. 

The  possibilities  of  '  talkie '  cinematography  are 
unlimited.  The  ends  which  it  can  be  made  to  serve  are 
so  many  and  so  great  that  it  is  staggering  to  think  of 
them.  It  can  educate  and  entertain.  It  can  do  more 
than  any  other  mechanized  invention  of  man's  brain  to 
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foster  world  peace.  It  can  blazen  the  faith  of 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  tie  the  knots 
of  friendship  in  every  land  by  bringing  nation  in  touch 
with  nation  until  misunderstanding  disappears  like  a 
morning  mist.  It  can  throw  open  the  gates  of 
literature  to  the  multitude  and  lead  the  illiterate  through 
refreshing  fields  in  which  grow  the  fruits  of  noble 
minds. 

Those  are  merely  a  few  of  the  cinema's  possibilities; 
a  glimpse  of  the  work  that  awaits  it  when  it  has  shaken 
itself  free  from  the  commercial  shackles  which  cripple 
and  thwart  its  development. 

Can  there  be  any  worse  crime  against  the  community 
than  that  such  a  power,  such  an  art,  should  be  used 
almost  entirely  for  the  degrading  of  sex  and  the  shame 
of  womanhood?  That  the  white  screen  of  fifty 
thousand  halls  should  be  besmirched  daily  with  pictures 
of  theft  and  murder,  rape  and  adultery,  brutal  men  and 
faithless  women  offered  to  us  with  mock  seriousness  as 
typifying  the  life  of  to-day,  is  surely  a  condemnation  of 
our  so-called  civilization. 

The  cinema,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  greatest  lie  of 
our  time  because  it  is  grossly  misrepresenting  life. 
Until  it  alters  fundamentally  the  angle  from  which  it 
looks  at  humanity  it  cannot  hope  to  progress.  Probably 
its  best  course  would  be  to  pass  through  literature  and 
history  to  life.  More  than  once  it  has  inclined  that 
way  and  every  time  with  success.  It  but  proves  the 
mentality  of  those  who  control  it  that  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  adopt  even  a  plan  which  has  proved 
successful,  both  artistically  and  financially.  They  lack 
faith,  education  and  vision,  and  respond  only  to  the 
meanest  estimates  of  human   character. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  moral  standpoint,  the 
literary  obtuseness  of  the  film  magnates  is  appalling. 
Having  decided  that  shady  sex  films  pay  best,  they 
continue  to  produce  them  as  a  machine-made  article. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  the  whole  gamut 
of  world  literature  untouched  before  them.  Shakespeare 
and  Dickens  rarely  come  up  for  consideration.     Hardy 
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has  probably  never  been  heard  of  in  Hollywood  (one 
dreads  to  think  what  they  would  do  to  Tess),  while 
Barrie  and  Shaw,  Kipling  and  Wells,  are  '  dabbled  in ' 
from  time  to  time  with  half-hearted  patronage.  Even 
Theodore  Dreiser,  least  squeamish  of  American 
novelists,  protested  against  Hollywood's  handling  of  his 
story,  The  American  Tragedy.  The  British  Censors 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  shown  in  the  cinemas  of  Great 
Britain. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  Hollywood's  best  can 
be  very  good  indeed.  It  has  produced  a  handful  of 
magnificent  pictures  which  were  certainly  works  of  art, 
and  in  doing  so  has  given  itself  away.  If  Hollywood 
had  never  produced  a  good  film  we  could  listen  to  the 
plea  that  the  cinema  is  not  art  but  only  a  commercial 
proposition;  though  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  two 
should  not  go  hand  in  hand.  But  even  the  plea  itself 
betrays  Hollywood,  for  the  few  films  it  has  made  which 
were  works  of  art  have  been  its  biggest  financial 
successes,  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  have  signifi- 
cance for  the  producers.  The  public  will  pay  to  see  good 
films,  but  they  are  rarely  given  the  chance.  Hollywood 
has  not  yet  grown  out  of  its  infancy  and  is  still  prone 
to  judge  the  rest  of  the  world  by  its  own  absurd 
standards. 

Let  us  glance  at  one  of  the  best  of  all  films  and  see 
wherein  lies  its  art. 


Disraeli  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  deserves  the  title 
given  it  by  many  people,  of  the  finest  film  ever  made. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  see  it,  for  it 
grips  from  beginning  to  end.  With  one  of  the  greatest 
of  screen  actors,  George  Arliss,  in  the  title  role,  it  is 
made  of  the  stuff  which  has  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  heroic  instincts  hidden  somewhere  in  all  of  us.  It 
has  defects;  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  deal  with  and 
dismiss  them  first.  The  most  serious  charge  against  it 
is  that  of  historical  inaccuracy,  and  it  is  one  which  has 
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to  be  admitted.  For  the  defence  it  can  be  said  that  the 
producers  did  not  set  out  to  give  us  a  history  lesson,  but 
a  good  story  woven  round  a  famous  historical  figure  and 
based  on  an  incident  in  his  career.  Any  idea  that  there 
was  political  bias  behind  its  production  is  too  absurd  to 
detain  us.  If  the  film  shows  Disraeli  in  a  favourable 
light  and  Gladstone  in  an  unfavourable  one,  it  is  merely 
because  Disraeli  happens  to  be  the  hero  of  the  story. 
When  Hollywood  hears  more  of  Gladstone,  which  at 
present  seems  hardly  likely  to  happen  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  order  will  be  reversed  and  we  shall  see  a  less 
flattering  portrayal  of  Disraeli. 

The  other  main  charge  against  Disraeli,  that  it 
magnified  a  small  incident  out  of  all  proportion,  is  true 
but  excusable.  The  theme  of  a  story  cannot  but 
be  magnified;  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  produce 
the  film  if  these  political  and  historical  niceties  had 
been  balanced  against  each  other. 

Disraeli  is  the  story  of  the  fight  for  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  its  eventual  acquisition  by  the  British  Government. 
It  opens  with  glimpses  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  place  of  high  collars  and  starched 
manners.  We  hear  a  political  oration  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  '  thanking  God '  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club  for  the  existence  of  Gladstone  to 
curb  the  upstart  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone  himself 
thundering  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
while  Disraeli  dozes  with  his  face  covered  by  a  handker- 
chief, which,  when  Gladstone  has  finished,  he  removes 
in  order  to  silence  his  opponent  with  a  dramatic  and 
crushing  retort. 

Parliament  breaks  up  for  the  long  recess  and  before 
it  can  meet  again  Disraeli  realizes  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  the  Suez  Canal,  the  controlling  interest  in 
which  is  for  sale.  Russia  is  determined  that  the  Canal 
shall  not  be  bought  by  England  and  her  spies  shadow 
Disraeli  night  and  day.  Disraeli  appeals  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan,  but  is 
brusquely  refused.  Nothing  daunted,  he  appeals  to  Hugh 
Myers,     a     private     banker,     and     arranges     for     the 
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necessary  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Russia  hears  of  this  arrangement  and,  without  a 
moment's  loss,  sends  an  emissary  post-haste  to  Egypt  to 
buy  the  Canal  shares.  Disraeli,  discovering  that  his 
secret  is  known,  sends  his  own  messenger  with  full  power 
to  negotiate  a  sale,  and  then  drives  down  to  his  country 
house  at  Beaconsfield,  as  if  on  holiday,  to  await  the 
result. 

After  a  weary  wait  a  telegram  arrives  to  say  that 
the  deal  is  concluded  and  Russia  has  been  outwitted,  but 
while  Disraeli  stands  almost  dazed  with  joy,  Myers,  the 
merchant  banker  who  alone  has  made  the  purchase 
possible,  is  announced.  Russia  has  won  after  all,  for 
Myers'  bullion  ships  have  been  tampered  with  and  he 
has  to  admit  himself  bankrupt. 

The  tension  at  this  point  is  terrific.  England,  greatest 
of  the  nations,  the  leader  of  civilization,  has  bought  the 
Suez  Canal  with  a  worthless  cheque.  In  a  few  short 
hours  Disraeli  will  stand  disgraced  as  no  man  has  ever 
been  disgraced  before.  Ruin  faces  him  and  his 
country.  Only  one  man  can  save  the  situation — the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Feigning  illness, 
Disraeli  sends  for  him,  and  when  he  arrives,  explains 
what  has  happened.  But  the  staunch  old  die-hard  is 
adamant.  He  will  not  finance  the  buying  of  an 
1  Egyptian  ditch.'  He  prepares  to  leave,  and  the  film 
reaches  its  tremendous  climax — a  battle  of  words 
between  two  men  which  is  probably  the  most  thrilling 
and  dramatic  scene  ever  filmed.  Disraeli,  his  last  chance 
almost  gone,  turns  on  the  Governor  and  commands  him 
to  sign  the  necessary  form  giving  Myers  sufficient  credit 
to  meet  the  Canal  cheque.  The  banker  draws  back  and 
Disraeli,  taking  advantage  of  his  amazement,  pours  out, 
in  a  sustained  stream  of  words,  the  consequences  of  his 
refusal.  He,  Disraeli,  will  smash  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Bank  holds  its  charter  from  Parliament.  He  is  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Parliament  will  do  as  he  tells 
it.  The  Bank's  charter  will  be  withdrawn.  The  directors 
will  be  dispersed  and  disgraced.  The  whole  country 
will    know    how    the    Bank    of    England,    the    greatest 
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national  institution,  failed  it  in  a  national  crisis.  The 
Governor  at  last  bows  before  the  storm,  takes  up  the 
pen  and  signs.  By  a  piece  of  bluff  Disraeli  has  won 
the  day. 

The  last  scene,  although  an  anti-climax,  is  magnifi: 
done.       The     Queen    has     signified     her    intention    of 
attending  in  person  a  ball  at  Disraeli's  London  h< 
at  which  her  new  title  as  Empress  of  India  is  to  be 
announced,  and  to  bestow  a  peerage  on  Hugh   M 
and   the   Governor   of   the  Bank  of   England.     All   the 
world  knows  how  deeply  Disraeli  loved  his  wife.    He  has 
to  leave  her  danger  at  Hughendon,  and  as  he 

stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ballroom,  surrounded  by  his 
distinguished  guests  in  their  resplendent  uniforms,  he 
makes  as  pathetic  a  figure  as  hero  ever  made.  A  foot- 
man bri:  a  telegram  which  he  dare  not  open,  for 
it  is  plain  that  he  thinks  that  it  contains  news  of  his 
wife's  death.  The  scene  grows  more  poignant,  and  when 
Lady  Beaconsfield  suddenly  appears  at  his  side  and  goes 
with  him  to  meet  the  Queen,  to  the  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem,  most  of  those  who  behold  the  sce::e 
want  to  stand  up  and  cheer.  Somehow  the  great: 
and  the  magnificence  of  England  emerged  in  that 
American-made  scene.  So  much  so  that  the  finish  of  the 
film  came  as  a  shock  to  many. 

The  realization  that  Disraeli  was  long  since  dead  was 
like  turning  the  las:  Dickens  and  knowing  there 

is  no  more. 


Only  those  who  have  seen  the  film  can  realize  what 
intensity  of  emotion  it  awakens  in  its  beholders.  Disraeli 
seems  to  be  not  a  screen  character  but  a  live  persona 
dominating  not  only  the  film  but  the  audience.  One 
who  saw  the  film  four  times  said  that  on  the  last 
occasion  he  went  partly  to  watch  its  effect  on  the  people. 
1  They  started/  he  said.  '  by  lolling  nal  with 

apparently  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
screen.  After  the  first  episode  or  so  I  noticed  that  mam- 
were  beginning  to  sit  up  and  that  the  air  of  tensic 
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had  felt  on  previous  occasions  was  beginning  to  be 
noticeable.  When  the  big  scene  between  Disraeli  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  whole  rows 
of  people  were  leaning  forward  and  by  the  dim  light  I 
could  see  what  can  only  be  described  as  an  Imperial 
glow  upon  their  faces.  Each  one  of  them  saw  himself  or 
herself  in  Disraeli's  place  and  it  was  noticeable  when 
we  came  to  the  National  Anthem,  after  the  lights  had 
gone  up,  how  straight  and  still  the  audience  stood.  There 
was  no  searching  for  hats  and  gloves.  The  power  of 
the  film  still  held  them;  many  who  left  the  cinema  that 
night  saw  themselves  as  potential  Disraelis.' 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  Disraeli  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  talking  films  yet  made, 
and  has  had  to  be  brought  back  time  and  again.  Its 
entertainment  value  is  higher  by  far  than  that  of  any 
other  film  made  in  recent  years,  and,  except  for  the 
'  poetic '  license  taken  with  the  plot,  it  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  film  art. 

A  film  which  should  have  equalled  Disraeli,  for  it  had 
an  even  bigger  theme,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  for 
some  reason  not  easily  understandable  it  was  a  compara- 
tive failure  when  first  shown  in  London.  Verging  here 
and  there  on  the  sentimental,  it  was  certainly  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  but  it  suffered  from  the  fact  that  it  set 
out  to  tell  the  whole  of  Lincoln's  life  instead  of  only 
an  incident. 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
type  of  film  for  which  there  is  going  to  be  a  demand 
in  the  future.  Once  the  producers  have  gauged  the 
right  level  and  have  discovered  how  much  they  can  put 
into  one  film  without  overdoing  it,  they  will  find  the 
public  asking  for  more.  One  thing  is  certain.  Their 
inactivity  in  this  field  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
left  them  with  plenty  of  historical  plots  for  the  future. 

The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  a  silent  picture,  is  another 
example  of  Hollywood  at  its  infrequent  best.  The  Birth 
of  a  Nation  was  produced  as  long  ago  as  1912,  but  has 
rarely  been  surpassed,  either  for  its  theme  or  the 
magnificence  of  its  presentation.     It  is  the  story  of  the 
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American  Civil  War,  showing  the  life  and  death  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  founding  of  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  when 
control  of  the  South  had  been  given  to  the  blacks. 
Again  the  charge  that  the  theme  is  treated  theatrically 
can  be  brought,  but,  after  all  there  is  nothing  quite  as 
dramatic  as  life  itself,  and  The  Birth  of  a  Nation  is  too 
big  to  dismiss  with  such  a  criticism.  It  is  true  that  the 
acting  and  photography  are  far  below  present-day  stan- 
dards, yet  it  is  a  great  film  and  one  more  proof  that 
Hollywood  is  capable  of  great  art. 

The  films  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  good  films  : 
they  are  also  financially  successful  films.  With  a  few 
others,  they  stand  for  the  sanity  and  decency  of  the 
new  medium  of  interpreting  life.  They  are  the  vanguard 
of  what  is  to  come  and  producers  who  follow  in  their 
train  will  reap  a  rich  harvest. 


Chapter  VII 

Publicity     Artifices — 'Sex     Tex     Feet     Square' — 

Suggestive    axd    Misleadixg    Titles — How    Films 

become     Popular — The     Press     Betrayal — Are    the 

Critics  Afraid? 

1 

THE  cinema  industry,  being  principally  American  and 
intensely  modern,  understands  full  well  the  value  of 
publicity.  More  money  is  probably  spent  in  advertising 
by  the  cinemas  and  film  companies  than  by  any  other 
trade,  profession  or  industry,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  prosperity. 

It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  to-day,  from 
The  Times  to  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  country 
'  weekly,'  which  does  not  devote  space  to  film  notes  of 
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some  kind  and  does  not  carry  paid-for  announcements 
of  the  latest  '  talkie  '  releases. 

The  ways  in  which  the  cinema  receives  publicity  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  important  from  the  public's  point 
of  view  is  poster  advertising. 

There  are  two  types  of  posters.  One  type  is  to  be 
seen  plastered  on  every  available  space  in  every 
provincial  town.  It  is  just  a  plain  announcement  of  the 
name  of  the  cinema,  the  films  being  shown,  and  the 
names  of  the  '  stars.'  No  objection  can  possibly  be  taken 
to  these  posters,  except  when  the  film  titles  are  obviously 
suggestive.  They  are  a  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  the  week's  programme. 

It  is  in  the  other  type  of  placard  that  the  prevailing 
sex-cum-crime  mania  flaunts  itself.  These  much  larger 
posters,  usually  printed  in  several  gaudy  colours,  arc 
exhibited  either  outside  the  cinemas  themselves,  or  on 
the  huge  roadside  hoardings  beside  the  announcements 
(often  first-class  examples  of  the  poster-printer's  art) 
of  commercial  commodities. 

The  purpose  of  such  posters  is  not  so  much  to  adver- 
tise details  of  the  programme  as  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  passers-by  and  so  compel  them  to  come  in 
and  see  it.  Sometimes  they  show  a  thrilling  episode  from 
the  film  itself,  such  as  an  aeroplane  crashing  or  a  deep- 
sea  diver  fighting  for  life  against  a  sword-fish.  More 
often  they  are  blatantly  lurid  and  intended  to  suggest 
that  '  this  film  is  hot  stuff.'  They  exude  sex  appeal  in 
its  crudest  and  most  objectionable  form.  Quite  recently 
a  poster  was  shown  in  London  of  a  scantily-dressed  girl 
set  astride  the  hoarding  in  the  most  suggestive  manner 
it  was  possible  to  print. 

The  posters  are  often  worse  than  the  films  themselves. 
The  film  which  the  above  mentioned  poster  was 
advertising,  for  example,  was  a  mild  comedy  to  which 
little  objection  could  be  taken.  But  its  title,  A  Chance 
of  a  Night-time,  displayed  with  the  objectionable  picture, 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  suggest  anything  a  sex-film- 
trained  public  liked  to  believe. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  class  of  poster  is  to  give 
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sex-appeal  to  the  film  being  advertised,  even  if  the 
comedy  or  drama  is  purity  itself.  There  is  no  use 
denying  that  such  posters  attract  a  certain  type  of 
person,  but  they  do  untold  harm  to  the  reputation  of 
the  film  industry  because  nobody  who  passes  can  avoid 
seeing  them — cinema-goers  and  non-cinema-goers  alike. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  that  the  poster  is  the  most  important  form 
of  cinema  advertising  from  the  public's  point  of  view. 

A  far  stricter  censorship  should  be  applied  to  the 
cinema  poster.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
while  they  can  prevent  their  children  from  seeing  an 
undesirable  film,  they  cannot  prevent  them  from  seeing 
the  equally  dangerous  posters  which  advertise  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  labour  this  argument.  Everybody 
has  seen  the  type  of  picture  to  which  we  refer — 
hideously  distorted  faces  leering  in  at  windows,  women 
in  their  most  intimate  lingerie,  suggestive  bedroom 
episodes,  masked  and  armed  burglars,  scenes  of 
brutality — most  of  them  presented  with  marvellous  skill 
in  draughtsmanship  and  realism.  Here  and  there  local 
authorities  have  exercised  their  right  of  censorship,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  a  slowly  growing  tendency  to  protest 
against  these  offensive  placards  on  our  highways  and 
thoroughfares.     But  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Those  proprietors  and  producers  and  journalists  who 
wish  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  in  which  they 
are  engaged  surely  must  see  that  posters  such  as  these 
are  examples  of  the  worst  policy  that  could  be  adopted. 
People  who  do  not  go  to  the  cinema  (always  possible 
converts  and  hence  potential  sources  of  revenue)  get 
their  impressions  of  what  the  films  are  like  from  what 
they  see  on  the  hoardings.  They  are  so  often  disgusted 
that  they  stay  away  altogether. 

A  woman  correspondent  of  The  Picturcgoer,  when 
writing  of  film  fights  said  : 

'  I  think  the  majority  of  women  picture-goers  share  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  them.  /  miss  many  good  pictures 
through  seeing  posters  depicting  them.' 
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As  another  example  of  how  the  public  reacts  to  lurid 
posters  take  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Scrymgeour,  formerly  M.P.  for  Dundee,  who,  writing 
in  The  Church  of  England  Newspaper,  said  : 

'  There  is  to  my  mind  no  dubiety  whatever  that  the 
outstanding  feature  of  cinema  film  exhibits,  judging 
from  the  advertising  posters,  is  a  systematic  appeal  to 
the  lower  elements  in  mankind.  And  that  appeal  is 
most  unfortunately  on  the  same  plane  as  are  the 
generalized  efforts  to  exploit  in  other  ways  for  selfish 
greed  of  financial  gain,  the  moral  weakness  of  the  human 
family.' 

Probably  Mr.  Scrymgeour  knows  little  of  the  cinema, 
yet  he  is  on  safe  ground  in  summing  it  up  and  con- 
demning it  from  its  posters. 


The  titles  of  films  are  more  and  more  being  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  posters.  They  are  sex  and  crime 
traps  intended  to  lure  the  public  into  believing  that  such 
and  such  a  film  sails  very  near  the  wind.  It  is  marvellous 
how  much  Hollywood  can  pack  into  one,  two  or  three 
words.  What  a  wealth  of  double-meanings  and  sug- 
gestiveness  !     What  visions  of  abandon  and  nakedness  ! 

Typical  examples  of  such  titles  can  be  seen  in  almost 
any  list  of  current  programmes.  It  will  be  noticed  how 
many  have  the  same  ring  about  them.  Look  at  the 
following,  all  taken  at  random  from  recent  releases  : 
Unfaithful,  Tarnished  Lady,  Borrowed  Wives,  Almost 
a  Honeymoon,  Forbidden  Women,  Forbidden  Love, 
Lonely  Wives,  Indiscretion,  and  Anybody's  Woman. 
The  word  '  Love '  is  used  in  every  ingenious  sense,  except 
the  highest.  The  word  '  Night,'  too,  can  be  twisted  into 
many  forms  with  extraordinary  results ;  while  '  Girl,' 
'  Women '  and  '  Lady '  are  in  constant  use  linked  with 
words  which  heighten  their  sex  appeal. 

Are  these  tainted  titles  really  of  selling  value  to  the 
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cinema,  or  are  they  merely  catch-attention  phrases?  It 
is  worth  remembering  that  nearly  all  the  best  films 
shown  in  this  country  have  had  quite  ordinary  titles. 
There  is  no  '  sexiness  '  about  the  titles  of  Disraeli,  Old 
English,  Chang,  or  Rango.  On  the  other  hand, 
occasionally  Hollywood  has  exercised  more  subtlety  than 
it  usually  seems  capable  of;  it  will  conceal  the 
undesirable  qualities  of  a  thoroughly  bad  film  under  an 
apparently  innocent  title,  such  as  The  Smiling  Lieutenant. 
Titles  are  no  guide  whatsoever  to  the  nature  of  a  film. 
Too  often  they  are  deliberately  concocted  to  deceive. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion thus  far  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
suggestiveness  is  Hollywood's  stock-in-trade.  That  is 
undoubtedly  so.  The  films  themselves,  their  titles,  and 
the  posters  which  advertise  them  are  created  in  order 
to  make  a  spontaneous  appeal  to  the  animal  instincts  in 
man.  There  must  be  no  doubt  about  the  appeal.  '  Sex 
is  a  universal  attraction,'  says  the  producer.  '  Plenty 
of  half-clad  girls,  low-cut  petticoats,  and  one  shoulder 
strap  always  missing,  and  that's  all  we  need  to  fetch 
every  young  man  who  sees  the  poster.  Throw  in  a 
Romeo  staring  at  the  girl  with  desire  written  all  over 
his  face,  and  we've  got  the  girls  as  well.' 

Look  at  these  items  from  a  list  of  titles  of  forthcoming 
films,  with  the  companies'  own  description  of  their 
delectable  goods  : 

Bad  Girl.  '  The  romance  of  a  red-lipped  shop-girl  in  a 
"  sleazy  "  dress,  aching  with  suppressed  emotions.' 

While  Paris  Sleeps.  '  Lovers,  wastrels  and  wantons 
are  awake.' 

In  Her  Arms.  '  Oriental  pride  yields  to  Parisian 
kisses.' 

The  Midnight  Cruise.  *  Moonlight  madness  and  kisses 
in  the  dark/ 

Alimony  Queens.  'Women  who've  lost  their  taste 
for  their  husbands  want  a  new  deal.' 

A  Ticket  to  Hell.  '  From  stolen  kisses  in  tenement 
hallways  to  frozen  embraces  in  night  clubs.' 
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Lipstick.  '  Mirror  of  the  modern  maid.  A  burst 
of  flame,  then  crushing  shame/ 

Glamour.  '  The  multitude  in  mad  scramble  for  God- 
knows-what  to  toss  at  the  feet  of  gilded  women.' 

Exposed.  *  Story  of  the  mighty  sisterhood  written  in 
indelible  red  across  the  record  of  city  courts.' 

Love  Affair.  '  Gay  dramatization  of  New  York's  most 
intriguing  love  affair.' 

Wicked.  '  Primal  woman  at  grip  with  law,  love,  and 
decency.' 

So  it  goes  on.  Hollywood  does  not  want  new  themes, 
it  wants  variations  of  that  money-maker — sex.  It  wants 
new  titles  but  they  must  convey  exactly  the  same 
meaning  as  the  old  ones  did. 

Thus  the  cinema's  own  publicity  is  often  of  the  most 
vicious  nature.  Its  press  advertising,  probably  through 
necessity,  is  on  a  higher  level,  though  even  here  sex  and 
crime  have  the  biggest  say.  But  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  illustrations  such  as  those  used  on  the  posters  appear 
in  press  advertisements  (though  they  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  the  editorial  columns).  Speaking  generally,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  cause  for  complaint  against  cinema 
press  advertising,  unless  it  be  the  exaggerated  language 
with  which  each  new  film  is  introduced  to  the  public. 


We  now  come  to  the  indirect  publicity  which  the 
cinema  is  receiving  every  hour  of  the  day.  There  are 
two  main  channels  :  the  picture-going  public  and  the 
professional  film  critics. 

It  is  recognized  that  films,  in  common  with  plays, 
books  and  songs,  live  or  die  through  the  publicity  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  An  advertisement 
can  inform  you  of  the  existence  of  a  film  but  it  is  the 

1  J°Hy  g°°d  film  at  the this  week,  you  really  must 

see  it,'  from  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  which  induces  you 
to  find  an  evening  and  go. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Fisher,  manager  of  the  London  Tivoli,  told 
a  reporter  of  The  Film  Weekly  how  powerful  is  the 
public's  verdict.     He  said  : 

1  You  may  know  that  in  India  the  natives  in  the  hills 
have  a  system  of  conveying  news  by  word  of  mouth 
which  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Well,  cinema 
patrons  seem  to  have  this  gift.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
to  what  a  great  extent  the  opinion  of  the  audiences  of 
the  first  few  days'  showing  of  a  film  will  circulate.  This 
word-of-mouth  criticism  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
provinces,  where  films  are  booked  only  for  a  week,  and 
where,  very  often  in  spite  of  favourable  Press  notices, 
the  audiences  will  dwindle  alarmingly  towards  the  week- 
end.' 

There  is  no  method  of  controlling  this  type  of  publicity. 
It  is  spontaneous,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  a  film 
depends  upon  it.  When  it  is  remembered  that  every 
person  who  sees  a  picture  passes  on  his  or  her  opinion 
to  at  least  three  others  it  can  be  understood  why  the 
public's  verdict  is  the  only  one  that  matters. 

But  the  public  cannot  give  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  a  picture  until  after  it  has  started  its  run  and  has  been 
seen  by  its  first  audiences.  How  do  these  first  audiences 
come  together? 

Some  of  the  people  who  compose  them  are  regular 
cinema-goers  and  would  be  there  whatever  the  film, 
while  others  are  drawn  by  the  actor  or  actress  who  is 
1  starred.'  But  the  majority  are  there  because  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  new  film  is  good  entertain- 
ment well  worth  seeing.  The  Press  and  poster  adver- 
tisements may  have  interested  them  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  professional 
film  critics,  through  the  editorial  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, have  influenced  them  most.  To  understand  why 
this  is  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  power  of 
the  Press  in  general  before  considering  it  in  particular 
regarding  the  film-going  section  of  its  readers,  to  whom 
especially  it  should  be  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

6 
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There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  newspapers 
published  in  this  country  which  are  of  national  impor- 
tance. Almost  every  man  and  woman  in  Great  Britain 
reads  one  or  other  of  them  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  as 
regularly  as  getting  up  for  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
Their  combined  effect  cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  has 
been  proved  frequently  that  it  is  tremendous.  They  play 
the  chief  part  in  forming  public  opinion.  They  usually 
provide  the  popular  topic  of  conversation  for  the  day. 
They  are  the  sowers  of  the  seeds  of  good  will  or  unrest. 
The  public  reputations  of  political  and  social  leaders  are 
in  their  hands.  They  can  give  publicity  and  often 
prosperity  to  movements  of  all  kinds,  or  they  can  hinder 
and  sometimes  kill  them. 

The  Press  has  made  itself  our  guide  and  instructor  in 
every  conceivable  subject.  Its  advertisement  columns 
tell  us  what  we  should  eat  and  what  we  should  drink, 
how  we  should  sleep,  what  we  should  do  in  our  spare 
time,  how  we  should  dress,  where  we  should  take  our 
holidays,  how  we  can  cure  our  ills,  and  where  we  can 
be  cremated  when  we  are  tired  of  it  all.  In  between 
these  announcements  the  editorial  columns  tell  us  how 
we  should  vote,  what  we  should  believe,  how  to  grow 
potatoes,  what  to  do  if  we  swallow  a  fishbone,  how  to 
play  cricket  and  golf,  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be 
like  to-morrow,  how  to  mend,  make,  or  break  anything 
under  the  sun,  and  what  to  do  on  every  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  occasion.  And  several  columns  contributed 
by  experts  are  devoted  to  the  books  we  should  read,  and 
the  plays  and  films  we  should  see. 

All  this  is  very  useful,  no  doubt,  but  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  most  of  it  without  imperilling  our  existence. 
With  books,  plays  and  films,  however,  it  is  different. 
Here  we  are  dependent  upon  those  who  write  these 
articles  to  help  us  in  our  selections,  and  especially  is  this 
so  with  films.  For  books  it  is  generally  safe  to  stick  to 
our  favourite  authors,  while  it  would  be  no  difficult  task 
to  see  every  new  play  produced  in  London.    But  neither 
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method  can  be  adopted  with  films;  there  are  far  too 
many  for  them  all  to  be  seen.  Consequently  thousands 
of  people  go  to  see  the  films  which  the  film  critic  they 
follow  recommends,  and  so  form  that  jury  of  first 
audiences  which  decides  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new 
picture. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
film  critics  who  contribute  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  news- 
papers of  national  importance  are  heavy.  If  they 
recommend  a  film  which  is  in  any  way  indecent  they  are 
committing  the  serious  crime  of  sending  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  their  readers  to  see  it,  and  they  are 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  moral  harm  it  may  do. 

There  are  several  methods  of  reviewing  a  film.  One 
is  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  plot,  and  to  comment 
on  the  acting  and  direction  without  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  film.  Another  method 
is  to  write  the  review  round  the  '  star '  of  the  film,  and 
dwell  chiefly  on  the  part  he  or  she  plays.  A  third  way, 
much  used  of  late,  is  to  compare  the  story  of  the  film 
and  the  actors  with  other  films,  saying  in  a  roundabout 

way  that  it  is  '  better  than '  or  '  not  as  good  as .' 

The  last,  and  best  way,  is  to  give  an  honest  opinion  of 
the  film,  the  actors  and  the  direction,  and  an  estimate  of 
its  value  as  entertainment. 

Too  many  Press  criticisms  are  not  honest  opinions, 
or,  if  they  are,  the  critics  in  question  ought  to  be  doing 
work  of  a  simpler  nature,  such  as  writing  fairy  stories 
for  children  of  their  own  mentality.  Glowing  praise 
is  often  handed  out  because  it  is  easier  to  write  than  a 
serious  criticism,  while  often  a  notice  reads  as  if  it  had 
been  sent  in  by  the  film  company  concerned  and  only  a 
word  or  two  had  been  altered.  If  the  film  is  merely  a 
poor  film  with  nothing  vicious  about  it,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  sav  except  that  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  critics  responsible.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  if  such  views  cover  indecent  films, 
and  give  no  inkling  of  their  dangerous  nature  to  the 
public. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  with  few  exceptions  the  film 
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critics  do  not  regard  films  from  the  moral  standpoint.  Is 
it  a  good  film?  Is  it  well  acted?  Is  it  well  directed?  Is 
it  thrilling,  sad,  funny?  Yes.  But  is  it  clean  entertain- 
ment? No.  Such  a  consideration  rarely  enters  the 
critic's  head;  it  has  never  dawned  upon  him  that  he  is 
to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  keeping  films  clean  and 
on  a  level  with  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

Yet  it  should  be  the  first  angle  from  which  a  new 
film  is  viewed.  If  the  question  '  Is  this  film  clean 
entertainment  ? '  cannot  be  answered  with  an  immediate 
1  Yes,'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  have  finished  with 
it  there  and  then,  even  though  it  is  the  finest  film, 
technically,  ever  made.  He  should  not  praise  it  and  he 
should  not  condemn  it.  A  brief  note  of  its  existence 
may  be  necessary,  but  that  is  all. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  leading  English  critics.  What  are 
they  doing  to  keep  cinema  entertainments  clean  ?  Among 
the  '  class '  newspapers  only  G.  A.  Atkinson,  when  with 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  appeared  to  be  aware  of  moral 
responsibility  as  a  film  critic  and  he  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  purify  the  cinema.  His  criticisms  can  be  relied 
upon  as  honest  and  just,  and  any  one  who  takes  him 
as  a  guide  is  in  safe  keeping.  The  critics  of  the  other 
1  class  '  newspapers — The  Times,  The  Morning  Post, 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  The  Scotsman,  The  Observer, 
and  The  Sunday  Times — are  in  their  turn  open  to 
criticism. 

It  surely  is  surprising  that  the  critics  on  such  news- 
papers should  have  so  little  to  say  in  condemnation  of 
what  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  formerly  editor  of  The  Daily 
News,  has  called  '  the  muck  they  send  us  from  Holly- 
wood.' They  sometimes  take  the  line  that  '  this  film  is  not 
quite  nice,'  but  that  is  all.  As  creators  of  public  opinion 
these  newspapers  will  be  forced  before  long  to  reconsider 
their  policy  and  either  give  their  critics  a  freer  hand, 
or,  if  it  is  the  critics'  fault,  replace  them  with  men 
unafraid  to  face  the  facts.  Here  and  now  we  challenge 
them  to  go  into  the  whole  matter  of  indecent  films,  and 
to  base  their  future  criticisms  upon  the  results  they  will 
reach.    If  they  continue  their  present  passive  assent,  then 
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they  will  be  doing  a  serious  disservice  to  the  Fourth 
Estate,  and  journalism  is  in  a  sorry  plight. 

The  critics  who  write  for  the  '  popular '  press  are 
more  widely  known  than  those  who  belong  to  '  class ' 
newspapers  and  at  present  they  undoubtedly  carry  more 
weight  with  cinema-goers,  for  the  film  is  not  yet  accepted 
in  May  fair  as  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  Most  famous 
of  all  '  popular  '  press  critics  is  Hannan  SwafTer,  who 
has  himself  announced  many  times  that  he  is  '  the  best 
known  journalist  in  England.'  Incidentally,  he  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  leading  film  critics  of  the  day, 
wielder  of  a  brilliant  and  vitriolic  pen.  He  has  urged  the 
necessity  for  a  clean-up  of  the  cinema.  If  he  is  anxious 
to  live  up  to  the  name  he  has  justly  earned,  Hannan 
SwafTer  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
cinema,  tell  it  every  day  and  at  every  opportunity — that 
it  is  reaping  the  bulk  of  its  profits  by  pandering  to  the 
lowest  instincts  of  cinema-goers — and  join  Mr.  Atkinson 
in  denouncing  this  menace  to  civilization.  One  article 
cannot  do  it.  It  will  be  the  longest  and  fiercest  campaign 
of  his  life.  He  will  make  more  enemies  than  even  he 
would  have  thought  possible,  and  he  will  have  millions 
of  money  ranged  against  him,  but  with  The  Daily  Herald, 
The  People,  John  Bull,  and  The  Picturegoer,  as  his 
platform,  he  commands  an  audience  of  nearly  six 
million  people  and  his  is  the  greatest  opportunity.  Has 
he  the  courage  to  accept  this  challenge,  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  millions  of  people  vitally  interested  in 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  world? 

Other  critics,  of  course,  have  similar  opportunities. 
W.  A.  Mutch,  for  example,  whose  criticisms  in  The 
Daily  Mail,  Sunday  Dispatch,  and  Sunday  Pictorial, 
reach  over  four  million  people  every  week.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  he  has  given  one  or  two  serious 
warnings  lately,  but  where  is  the  legendary  power  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  the  paper  with  the  largest  daily  sale  in 
the  world?  If  the  founder  of  these  papers,  Lord 
Northcliffe,  were  still  alive,  he  would  long  since  have 
seen  the  danger  signal,  and  thrown  his  papers  into  the 
battle.    Does  Northcliffe  House  hold  no  one  to  follow  in 
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his  footsteps  and  start  the  biggest  campaign  of  all — the 
one  with  the  highest  stake  in  the  moral  life  of  the  next 
generation?  A.  Jymson  Harman,  of  The  Evening  News, 
it  is  true,  shows  signs  of  uneasiness  about  sex  films. 
Will  he  not  hit  out  boldly  in  defence  of  morality? 

A.  E.  Baughan,  of  The  News-Chronicle;  Ewart 
Hodgson,  of  The  Daily  Express;  P.  L.  Mannock,  of 
The  Daily  Herald;  R.  J.  Whitley,  of  The  Daily  Mirror; 
Paul  Holt,  of  The  Daily  Sketch;  Eric  Dunstan,  of  The 
Star;  and  Ernest  Betts  of  The  Evening  Standard — are 
they  all  content  without  protest,  to  allow  the  film  industry 
to  sink  into  the  slough  of  indecency  and  degradation 
and  to  drag  with  it  the  morals  of  those  upon  whom  rests 
the  future  of  civilization?  They,  who  at  present  are 
silent  save  for  an  occasional  faint  protest,  can  do  more 
than  any  other  outside  force  to  kill  this  evil.  How  long 
will  their  silence  last? 

It  will  demand  courage,  not  only  on  the  critics'  part 
but  on  that  of  the  papers  as  well,  to  take  up  the  fight. 
The  big  film  producers  and  nearly  all  cinemas  are  regular 
advertisers  and  naturally  will  not  feel  inclined  to 
advertise  in  newspapers  which  attack  them,  perhaps  on 
the  very  same  page.  But  one  determined  stand  and 
the  need  for  attack  will  have  passed.  Producers  do 
not  make  indecent  films  because  they  prefer  them  to 
other  kinds  (although  the  lives  some  of  them  lead  may 
suggest  it),  but  because  they  amass  big  profits.  They 
have  only  to  be  shown  that  the  public  is  quite  as  willing 
to  see  clean  and  healthy  films  as  indecent  ones,  and  they 
will  change  their  policy  at  once.  And  back  would  come 
the  advertising  in  larger  volume  than  ever. 

The  matter  is  serious  enough  for  the  critics  to  get 
together  and  decide  upon  some  policy  in  the  treatment 
of  films  which  are  obviously  harmful.  When  they  do  so 
it  will  be  the  sign  that  at  long  last  those  in  closest  touch 
with  the  film  industry  are  awakening  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Finally,  there  is  the  film  trade  Press,  and  the  three 
'  weeklies  '  catering  for  cinema-goers.  At  present,  almost 
without  exception,  they  are  merely  echoes  of  Hollywood, 
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with  seemingly  little  mentality  of  their  own.  Surely  it 
is  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry  and  to  give  what  guidance  they  are  able. 
Between  them,  The  Bioscope,  Cinema,  Cinematograph 
Times,  Kin  em  at o graph  Weekly,  The  Era,1  The  Daily 
Film  Renter,  Talking  Picture  News,  To-day's  Cinema, 
and  Film  Industry,  leaders  of  the  cinema  Press,  and 
The  Film  Weekly,  The  Picturegoer,  and  The  Picture 
Shozv,  who  have  thousands  of  devoted  readers  among 
the  public,  penetrate  wherever  the  cinema  flourishes. 

For  the  most  part  their  pages  are  filled  with  tittle- 
tattle,  '  daring '  photographs  and  Hollywood  nonsense. 
Until  they  can  take  up  an  independent  attitude  and  sense 
the  pulse  of  the  picture-goer,  not  the  picture-maker, 
their  influence  will  be  limited.  They  should  be  fearless 
leaders,  not  applauding  hangers-on  of  the  industry  they 
serve. 


It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  we  are  quite  aware  of 
what  we  have  done  in  this  chapter.  By  attacking  the 
Press,  the  critics  and  the  trade  Press  we  have  alienated 
any  support  we  might  have  received  by  way  of  publicity 
they  could  give  for  this  book.  Many  of  them,  afraid 
that  the  public  will  learn  the  truth,  will  probably  ignore 
us. 

But  the  chapter  must  stand.  Whatever  institution  is 
attacked  to-day,  the  Press  must  take  its  share  of  the 
blame;    for  with  power  goes  responsibility. 


i  The  Era,  since  the  above  was  written,  has  come  under  the 
Editorship  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Atkinson,  and  is  now  vigorously 
advocating  a  clean-up  of  the  cinema. 
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Chapter  VIII 

War  and  Peace — International  Misrepresentation — 

Does     Hollywood    Want    War? — Giving     America 

Away — War  Films — The  Way  of  Peace 

1 

THE  greatest  and  most  urgent  problem  of  the  present 
generation  is  that  of  war  and  peace.  Science  and 
engineering  have  made  it  imperative  that  a  basis  for 
permanent  world  peace  be  found  in  order  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a  war  with  modern  weapons  which  would 
tumble  our  cities  into  dust  and  destroy  man,  woman,  and 
beast  without  distinction. 

So  far  no  student  of  the  subject  has  declared  that  it  is 
possible  for  modern  warfare  to  destroy  all  living  things, 
and  yet,  appalling  and  impossible  as  such  a  catastrophe 
may  seem,  it  is  now  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  freak 
novelist.  The  gases  and  explosives  which  many  of  the 
world's  finest  brains  spend  their  powers  in  perfecting 
for  diabolical  ends  are  so  deadly  that  they  could  wipe 
out  a  nation  and  leave  no  living  thing  within  their  range. 

Conferences  may  sit  and  Governments  may  meet,  but 
the  real  solving  of  the  problem  rests  with  the  people.  It 
is  they  who  fight  when  war  comes,  and  it  is  they  who  give 
their  lives  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  glory.  Separately,  they 
are  all  for  peace;  collectively,  they  go  with  the  wind, 
whether  it  whirls  them  to  death  or  wafts  them  to  peace. 
In  all  things  the  people  are  led,  and  led  easily.  That  is 
why  the  World  War  lasted  nearly  five  years.  It  was  the 
people's  war;  they  fought  it  collectively  and  paid  the 
price  separately. 

But  behind  it  all  was  the  great  machine  of  suggestion. 
Each  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  did  so 
because  he  had  come  to  certain  conclusions  based  on  what 
he  had  heard  and  what  he  had  been  shown,  but  not,  be 
it  noticed,  on  what  he  had  seen  for  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  reacted  to  propaganda.     His  decisions  were 
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based  on  the  opinions  of  somebody  else;  somebody  who 
told  him  the  enemy  were  '  unconscionable  dogs '  as  well 
as  dangerously  ambitious.  And — this  is  the  point — his 
decisions  were  chiefly  based  on  inaccurate  information. 
He  believed  what  he  was  told  and  acted  accordingly. 

Inaccuracy  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  communal 
life.  Where  our  actions  are  based  on  those  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  as  they  generally  are,  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  know  what  those  actions  are.  That  is  why 
propaganda  is  so  dangerous.  That  is  why  the  Press,  the 
Broadcasting  authorities  and  the  Cinema  hold  the  reins 
of  influence  in  their  hands  and  can  juggle  with  good  and 
evil,  as  they  too  often  do. 

If  The  Daily  Mail,  for  example,  were  to  say  that 
strange  atmospheric  conditions  had  rendered  the  carrying 
of  pocket-knives  dangerous,  many  thousands  of  the 
millions  who  read  The  Daily  Mail  would  dive  their  hands 
hurriedly  into  their  pockets  and  hurl  their  knives  from 
them.  For  weeks  the  railway  lines  would  be  scattered 
with  knives  and  those  nimble  persons  who  can  untie  knots 
with  their  fingers  would  be  at  a  premium.  It  would  make 
no  difference  that  The  Daily  Mail's  story  was  nonsense. 
It  would  make  no  difference  if  it  were  true.  The  result 
would  be  the  same,  for  we  do  not  live  by  what  is  but 
by  what  we  are  told  and  shown ;  and  as  we  do  not 
possess  completely  the  power  to  divide  truth  from  false- 
hood our  conception  of  life  must  nearly  always  be 
different  from  the  realitv. 


There  will  always  be  strife  while  there  is  misunder- 
standing, and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  believe  in  peace  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  remove  it.  In  the  past 
they  have  had  to  contend  mainly  with  the  Press,  but  with 
the  world-wide  popularity  of  the  cinema  a  new  and  more 
terrible  force  has  arisen.  A  newspaper  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  misunderstanding  only  in  the  area  of  its 
circulation,  which,  vast  as  it  sometimes  is,  cannot  reach 
people  of  more  than  one  language.     But  the  cinema  is 
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universal ;  its  influence  stretches  into  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  The  same  film  can  be  shown  on  Broadway,  and  in 
Piccadilly.  It  can  visit  Paris,  Rome,  and  Berlin.  It  can 
cross  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Colonies.  It  can  pene- 
trate into  India  and  plough  its  slow  way  through  China 
and  Japan. 

It  can  be  shown  simultaneously  in  Norway,  Africa,  and 
the  South  Seas.  The  white  man  can  sit  in  luxurious  ease 
and  laugh  his  fill  at  Charlie  Chaplin,  while  ten  thousand 
miles  away  a  negro  peasant  is  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
cinema  has  overcome  time  and  space;  it  can  speak  all 
languages,  its  appeal  is  universal. 

It  can  thus  be  either  the  most  dangerous  enemy  or  the 
mightiest  ally  of  the  peace  makers.  Which  side  has  it 
chosen?  Its  decision  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
world  peace  and  to  the  future  of  the  human  race,  for  on 
it  depends  much  of  the  public's  reactions  to  the  idea  of 
war. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  nearest  to  the  truth  to  say  that  it 
has  made  no  definite  choice.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is 
not  obvious  that  the  cinema  is  against  war,  neither  is  it 
obvious  that  it  is  in  favour  of  peace.  It  is  the  old 
trouble  of  which  pays  the  best :  Hollywood  cannot  see 
beyond  its  bank  balance;  national  interests  or  inter- 
national relations  are  of  secondary  importance. 

The  result  is,  that  the  cinema  seems  ranged  on  the  side 
of  the  war-makers  and  by  a  constant  misrepresentation 
of  facts  gives  them  ample  assistance. 


As  we  have  stressed  at  length,  the  world  is  guided  by 
the  facts  which  are  laid  before  it,  and  misrepresentation 
of  national  characteristics  by  film  producers  is  doing  un- 
told harm  to  international  relations  throughout  the  world. 

The  average  Englishman,  for  example,  is  forced  to 
base  his  conception  of  America  on  what  he  reads  about 
it  and  sees  of  it  on  the  screen,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if 
the  conception  is  usually  false.  The  pictures  he  sees  of 
American  life  paint  it  as  lurid  and  immoral;  a  country 
filled  with  drunkards  and  gamblers  wasting  their  lives  in 
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palaces  of  vice  and  crime.  He  grows  so  familiar  with 
gang  warfare  that  he  concludes  it  is  as  common  in 
Chicago  as  traffic  blocks  in  London.  He  is  sickened  and 
fascinated  so  often  by  the  faithlessness  of  American 
women  that  he  comes  to  look  upon  them  much  as  he  does 
upon  common  prostitutes.  And  the  constant  examples 
of  corruption  of  those  responsible  for  law  and  order 
which  appear  in  film  after  film  cause  him  to  be  devoutly 
thankful  that  he  was  born  in  law-abiding  England. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  mistrusts  America,  and 
sees  danger  in  its  every  political  move?  His  impressions, 
we  know,  are  mostly  wrong,  but  he  cannot  be  blamed  for 
holding  them. 

It  amounts  to  this.  The  American  film  industry  is  so 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  the  god  of  gold  that  it  drags 
its  own  country  through  the  mud  to  satisfy  the  basest 
instincts  of  the  cinema-goer.  Is  it  surprising  that 
America  has  become  a  by-word  for  lawlessness  and 
abandon  throughout  the  world,  and  that  so  much  mistrust 
separates  and  divides  the  aims  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations? 

The  misrepresentation  is,  of  course,  general.  It  is  so 
general  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details,  beyond 
quoting  the  glaring  example  of  what  the  cinema  has  done 
in  distorting  our  ideas  about  China.  Hollywood  has 
created  an  impression  of  villainy  around  the  Chinese  and 
their  country.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Chinamen  who 
figure  on  the  screen  are  shown  as  cunning,  intriguing, 
silent  criminals  plotting  the  downfall  and  death  of  their 
white  enemies.  Recently  a  correspondent  in  The  Film 
Weekly  wrote  : 

1  Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  silent  version  of  Dr.  Fu 
Manchu,  and  for  a  long  time  after  I  lived  in  the  dread 
of  seeing  Chinese  men.  I  hated  them  because  I  thought 
them  cruel  and  cunning.' 

This  notion  has  become  so  prevalent  that  only  recently 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  London  officially  protested 
against  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  are  treated  on  the 
stage  and  screen. 
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Thus  one  country,  America,  gives  the  people  of  a 
second  country,  England,  and,  of  course,  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  an  entirely  false  and  libellous  idea 
of  a  third  country,  China.  How  can  such  a  state  of 
things  help  the  cause  of  World  Peace? 

Almost  without  exception  every  country  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  film  producers.  The  wrong  characteristics 
are  brought  out.  The  good  points  are  hidden  and  the 
bad  ones  thrust  to  the  front.  Hollywood  producers  seem 
to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  viciously  ridiculing  the 
customs  of  the  country  in  which  their  theme  is  laid, 
misinterpreting  its  ways,  and  discrediting  its  creeds  and 
beliefs. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the  nations 
to  understand  one  another.  Most  of  us  still  hold  that 
'  seeing  is  believing,'  and  the  public  cannot  be  blamed  for 
colouring  its  judgement  of  other  countries  with  the 
impression  gained  from  their  portrayal  on  the  screen. 


Misrepresentation  is  one  of  the  many  evils  for  which 
the  cinema  is  directly  to  blame.  It  can  offer  no  valid 
defence,  nor  even  plead  artistic  licence,  for  truth  is  not 
only  stranger  than  fiction  but  far  more  interesting,  and 
the  cinema  would  be  rated  much  higher  if  it  gave  accu- 
rate representations  of  world  conditions  and  customs, 
instead  of  the  present  tissues  of  fiction  which  muddle  the 
minds  of  millions  of  cinema-goers  and  are  the  cause  of 
endless  misunderstandings  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

All  these  charges  are  unanswerable.  Go  and  see  prac- 
tically any  American  picture  which  has  its  story  laid  in 
a  foreign  country  and  you  will  need  no  further  proof. 
Yet  Hollywood  protests  with  an  obstinacy  which  illus- 
trates yet  again  by  what  type  of  mind  it  is  controlled, 
that  it  is  furthering  the  cause  of  World  Peace. 

In  an  address  at  a  National  Conference  on  Motion 
Pictures,  held  in  New  York,  Colonel  F.  L.  Herron,  the 
manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  said  : 
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1  If  people  of  other  nations  find  in  what  comes  out  of 
x\merica,  something  that  appeals  to  them  more  than  that 
which  comes  out  of  their  own  country,  it  is  rather 
stretching  a  point  to  ascribe  it  to  an  American  foreign 
policy  of  ambition  to  dominate  and  Americanize  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  American  movies  are  having  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  whole  world;  yet  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  world  any  the  worse  off  because  of  imbibing 
something  of  the  American  spirit  and  point  of  view 
through  familiarity  with  life  here  as  shown  in  the 
movies  .  .  . 

1  In  the  meanwhile,  American  producers  pursue  their 
own  even  course  unfrightened  by  the  clamor,  intent  only 
on  producing  the  very  best  possible  pictures.  Whenever 
a  motion  picture  is  planned  by  an  American  which  takes 
in  the  life,  history,  or  nationals  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
producer  establishes  the  closest  sort  of  contact  with  the 
nation's  life  so  that  he  may  correctly  portray  the  story, 
its  characters,  and  its  surroundings. 

1  The  American  motion  picture  is  doing  more  to  bring 
about  a  uniformity  of  civilization  based  upon  Occidental 
ideals  than  any  other  single  agency,  and  international 
business  depends  largely  upon  good  will  and  under- 
standing.' 

Describing  the  method  by  which  American  films  for 
abroad  are  chosen,  Colonel  Herron  said  : 

1  When  a  producer  considers  buying  a  story,  he  judges 
it  from  the  standpoint  both  of  foreign  countries  and  of 
domestic  trade.  If  there  is  any  question  in  his  mind 
about  a  story,  we  send  it  to  the  Legation  of  the 
country  involved.  Our  contact  is  very  close  with  all  the 
foreign  diplomats  and  they  are  kind  enough  to  look  over 
the  stories  and  give  us  suggestions  about  them.  They 
point  out  the  sections  where  particular  care  should  be 
emphasized  and  their  advice  is  sent  on  to  the  studio  for 
the  guidance  of  the  directors.  When  the  picture  is 
finished  it  may  be  shown,  as  is  often  the  case,  before  the 
Embassies  and  Legations  whose  advice  we  had  sought 
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before  the  picture  is  released  for  general  circulation.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  things  they  catch  which  we 
would  never  dream  of  being  important.  It  is  impossible 
to  please  everybody.' 

These  extracts  from  Colonel  Herron's  report  do  not 
provide  a  justification  or  even  a  defence.  They  merely 
emphasize  the  mentality  of  the  American  film  producer. 
He  has  provided  himself  with  a  safeguard  and  is  so 
proud  about  it  that  he  quite  forgets  to  put  it  into  use. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that  films  are  examined  by  Embassies  and 
Legations  before  release,  we  can  only  suppose  that  their 
advice  as  to  alterations  and  cuts  is  rarely  accepted. 
Otherwise  many  of  the  films  shown  are  a  serious  con- 
demnation of  the  judgement  of  the  Embassies  and 
Legations  concerned. 

The  value  of  the  American's  view  on  the  subject  can 
be  gauged  from  Colonel  Herron's  answer  to  the  remark 
of  a  delegate  at  the  Conference  that  she  had  seen  the 
picture  Broadway  in  London,  and  considered  that  it 
showed  American  people  as  lawless  and  wild.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  pictures  of  that  type  were  submitted 
to  any  Embassies.  '  No,'  said  the  Colonel.  '  That  picture 
had  no  foreign  angle,'  implying  that  Hollywood  looks 
after  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world  but  ignores 
America. 

It  won't  do,  Colonel  Herron.  A  country  which  does 
not  mind  what  impression  it  creates  of  itself  is  not  going 
to  worry  much  about  the  impressions  it  creates  of  other 
countries. 

5 

On  the  whole  there  have  not  been  as  many  films 
actually  based  on  the  Great  War  as  might  have  been 
expected.  For  a  short  period  every  other  film  shown  was 
a  war  film  but  the  demand  soon  slackened  off  and 
production  has  now  almost  ceased.  How  little  war  films 
now  attract  the  public  was  illustrated  recently  when  the 
announcements  for  the  film  Dirigible  contained  the  words, 
'  Not  a  War  Film  '  prominently  displayed, 
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It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  war  films  should  glorify 
their  theme,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  glory  attached  to  even  such  a  diabolical  thing 
as  war,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  film 
makers  to  have  ignored  it. 

Pictures  of  '  glorious  and  heroic  war  '  did  a  great  deal 
of  harm  during  the  period  such  films  were  in  favour. 
They  gave  a  wickedly  wrong  impression  to  those  young 
enough  to  have  missed  the  Great  War.  Many  a  boy 
went" home  after  watching  a  war  film  and  told  his  father 
he  was  going  to  be  a  soldier,  and  such  enthusiasm  was 
only  natural,  for  the  glamour  and  the  thrill  of  marching 
armies,  with  the  rhythm  of  the  rifles  and  the  full- 
throated  roar  of  the  incomparable  war  songs  such  as 
'  Tipperary,'  and  '  Pack  up  your  troubles/  could  not  but 
awaken  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  young  minds  longing 
for  such  an  outlet. 

But  the  realities  of  war,  the  mud  and  blood  of  the 
trenches  and  the  agony  of  the  dying,  were  in  most  cases 
glossed  over.  If  they  had  been  shown  their  sheer 
brutality  would  have  awakened  memories  dormant 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  fought  and  the  resulting 
protests  would  not  only  have  killed  the  war  films  but 
woifld  have  done  a  great  deal  towards  killing  war  itself. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner  has  declared  that  the  power  of 
the  film  in  cementing  international  relations  is  in- 
exhaustible; and  therein  lies  the  lead  that  the  cinema 
must  take  up  directly  it  decides  definitely  against  war. 

If  war  is  often  a  product  of  misunderstanding,  peace 
is  always  the  result  of  understanding;  but  to  understand 
we  must  first  see.  What  better  window  to  the  world  is 
there  than  the  cinema?  As  Mr.  Gardiner  asserts  :  '  Even 
poor  films  can  help  in  presenting  other  countries  and  their 
peoples  to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  little  chance 
of  enlarging  their  knowledge.  The  films  can  help  us  to 
realize  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  differ  little  in  the 
main  essentials.  The  film,  Le  Million,  for  example, 
showed  me  the  innate  kindliness  of  the  French,  which 
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was  all  to  the  good,  as  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
France's  attitude  in  world  affairs.' 

That  is  the  line  the  cinema  must  take  if  it  would  help 
the  cause  of  world  peace  :  to  interpret  and  explain  one 
nation  to  another  and  to  link  country  to  country  with 
bonds  of  common  feeling  forged  by  mutual  sympathy  and 
the  comprehension  of  each  other's  difficulties. 

So  powerful  an  ally  could  the  cinema  become  in  the 
cause  of  peace  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  well 
advised  to  examine  its  possibilities.  They  would  find  it 
a  surer,  quicker  method  of  reaching  the  masses  than  the 
pamphlets  they  at  present  issue,  and  it  would  bring 
permanent  results. 

We  believe  that  the  potential  influence  of  the  cinema 
for  good  is  so  tremendous  that  the  whole  task  of  insuring 
world  peace  could  be  safely  left  in  its  keeping.  But 
before  it  can  be  entrusted  with  the  task  it  must  be 
thoroughly  purged  of  its  present  tendencies.  The  art  of 
the  cinema  is  too  high  to  be  prostituted  to  the  god  of 
Mammon;  let  it  fulfil  its  function  as  an  art  and  it  will 
still  make  its  owners  millionaires.  It  will  thrive  far 
better  in  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  contented  world,  for 
'  peace  hath  her  heroes.  .  .  .' 


Chapter  IX 

Hollywood    to     Blame — 'Aping    Elstree' — United 

States  Film  Slump  and  Britain's  Opportunity — How 

Films  are  Made — The  Power  of  the  '  Stars  ' 

1 

AS  Hollywood  is  essentially  the  home  of  the  film 
industry,  she  must  be  accounted  chiefly  responsible 
for  its  present  deplorable  plight.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Other  film-producing  countries  such  as  Germany,  France, 
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and  England,  have  not  assisted  in  its  moral  downfall, 
although  they  can  only  be  charged  with  the  crime  of 
copying  Hollywood. 

Hollywood  predominates  in  the  film  industry  to  an 
almost  unbelievable  extent.  Until  the  last  year  or  two 
she  had  almost  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  film  market. 
She  controls  the  services  of  practically  every  first-class 
film  actor  and  producer  in  the  world,  and  she  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  whatever  she  requires,  from  the  brains  of 
the  finest  authors  to  any  material  commodity. 

She  has  had  to  work  hard  to  attain  such  a  position,  and 
she  has  had  to  take  risks.  In  the  early  days  prejudice 
had  to  be  overcome,  mechanical  difficulties  surmounted 
and  a  market  created.  No  industry  has  been  established 
so  efficiently  and  so  quickly  as  the  film  industry,  and  all 
honour  is  due  to  the  pioneers  who  placed  the  new  art 
upon  a  concrete  footing.  They  accomplished  their  task 
sensationally  but  well,  and  it  is  against  the  attempt  to 
ruin  their  work  that  we  are  protesting  in  this 
investigation. 

It  is  because  of  Hollywood's  predominance  in  the  film 
industry  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  in  previous 
chapters  not  to  give  the  impression  that  the  accusations 
we  make  are  directed  solely  at  her.  That  is  not  the  case. 
Hollywood,  as  the  leader,  must  take  most  of  the  blame, 
but  that  by  no  means  absolves  other  film-producing 
countries  from  the  charge  of  debasing  film  art. 

American  producers  have  set  the  pace  for  so  long  that 
it  has  become  second  nature  to  allow  them  to  lead.  Their 
films  have  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  civilization, 
creating  public  taste,  and  setting  the  standard  and  style 
for  the  rest  of  the  world's  producers  to  follow.  The 
British  film  industry  has  followed  America  through  orgies 
of  doubtful  romance,  sex,  and  crime  without  a  protest, 
until,  during  the  last  few  months,  she  has  produced,  so 
well  has  she  learnt  her  job,  pictures  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  proverbial  British  decency  and  cleanness  and  against 
which  even  our  newspaper  critics  referred  to  elsewhere 
have  felt  constrained  to  protest. 

The  position  of  the  British  industry  at  the  present  time 
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is  curious.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leap  into  prominence.  For  the  moment 
Hollywood  is  rinding  it  extremely  difficult  to  make 
further  progress.  She  has  '  gone  so  far  and  going 
farther  will  be  like  starting  again.'  As  was  only  to  be 
expected,  Hollywood's  fund  of  stories  has  dwindled  away 
and  until  she  abandons  sex  and  crime  cannot  be  renewed. 
There  is  trouble  with  some  of  the  '  stars,'  financial 
difficulties  are  cropping  up,  and  at  long  last  the  protests 
of  those  who  regard  Hollywood's  present  film  policy  as 
dangerous  to  moral  life  and  international  relations  are 
being  felt.  Faced  with  these  difficulties,  Hollywood  is 
only  marking  time. 

Figures  show  that  the  British  industry,  as  far  as 
quantity  goes,  is  slowly  taking  advantage  of  this  position. 
Hollywood  usually  calculates  to  supply  the  world's 
requirements  of  700  feature  films  a  year,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  1931-32  output  will  be  much  in  excess 
of  400;  and  of  these  no  more  than  125  promise  to  prove 
really  worth-while  entertainment.  British  producers 
have  budgeted  for  a  minimum  of  160  features — with  a 
probability  of  exceeding  200 — in  the  same  period. 

If  the  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  figures  is  correct 
now  is  the  great  opportunity  for  British  films.  The 
opportunity  for  development  is  also  the  opportunity  for 
independence  and  leadership.  British  film  producers 
have  forced  their  way  into  world  markets,  but  they  have 
done  so  along  the  track  beaten  by  Hollywood.  They  have 
produced  pictures  on  American  lines,  made  sex  and 
crime  their  stock  in  trade  and  aped  Hollywood  at  every 
turn.  It  is  because  they  have  done  this  that  so  many 
attacks  which  they  complain  are  unfair  have  been  directed 
at  them  from  all  quarters.  They  have  been  told  plainly 
that  '  you  cannot  equal  Hollywood.'  Of  course  they  can- 
not, and  unless  they  abandon  the  attempt  and  take  the 
traditional  British  way  of  blazing  a  trail  of  their  own 
they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

With  Hollywood  temporarily  crippled,  if  only  partially 
so,  the  great  chance  has  come  and  the  future  of  the  whole 
film  industry  may  quite  likely  rest  with  British  producers. 
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If  they  would  take  advantage  of  it  they  must  begin  by 
throwing  their  model,  Hollywood,  overboard  and  start 
thinking  for  themselves.  They  have  the  means  and  they 
have  the  talent  (many  of  the  greatest  film  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  world  are  of  English  origin ;  George 
Arliss,  Mary  Pickford,  Ronald  Coleman,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin,  for  example).  They  must  reconstruct  their 
whole  policy  (if  they  have  one  other  than  copying 
Hollywood)  and  find  men  courageous  enough  to  build 
afresh. 


No  country  has  finer  literature  than  England  from 
which  to  take  its  themes.  What  films  could  be  made 
from  English  history,  from  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare 
and  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Wells  and  Chesterton ! 
Pilgrim's  Progress  could  be  interpreted  on  the  screen  as 
nowhere  else.  What  Englishman  would  not  want  to  see 
it?  Consider  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Napoleon  of 
Notting  Hill;  American  sex  and  gangster  themes  would 
dwindle  into  nothingness  beside  them.  It  would  be 
possible  in  twenty-four  hours  to  name  enough  themes 
and  plots  and  stories  to  keep  every  film  studio  in  Great 
Britain  working  night  and  day  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Has  the  British  film  industry  one  man  sane  enough, 
independent  enough,  to  see  and  grasp  this  opportunity  so 
that  we  shall  no  longer  be  shamed  by  such  films  as  My 
Wife's  Family  and  The  Love  Habit  being  produced  in 
England  by  Englishmen  with  English  actors  and 
actresses;  no  longer  feel  afraid  that  our  favourite 
performers  will  be  turned  into  interpreters  of  sex. 

If  Britain  can  produce  that  man  then  the  future  of  the 
film  industry  is  assured  and  sex  and  crime  films  will  soon 
be  a  nightmare  of  the  past.  A  few  decent,  healthy  films, 
pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  and  thrill  of  the  real 
English  countryside  and  those  who  people  it,  would  settle 
the  problem.  Surely  such  producers  as  Anthony 
Asquith  and  Alfred  Hitchcock  realize  the  position?  One 
film  is  not  sufficient,  only  a  succession  of  films,  with  no 
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lapses  into  sex,  and  crime,  and  suggestiveness  can  bring 
the  desired  effect.  Producers  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
public  would  fail  to  respond.  Before  many  weeks  had 
passed  British  films  would  have  taken  on  a  personality  of 
their  own  and  would  be  showing  to  packed  houses,  while 
1  sex '  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  would  be 
damning  its  makers  as  the  corruption  that  failed. 


If  the  English  film  producers  are  to  '  clean  up '  the 
cinema  as  we  have  suggested,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
abandon  the  present  system  of  making  films.  Techni- 
cally there  is  no  better  organized  or  more  efficient 
industry  than  that  of  picture  making.  Every  detail  is 
considered,  workmanship  is  always  of  the  finest,  the  most 
competent  people  are  employed — in  short,  only  the  best 
will  do.    This  is  a  point  worth  emphasizing. 

A  film  correspondent  in  The  Evening  News  recently 
described  in  some  detail  how  Hollywood  works.  It  is 
worth  turning  aside  for  a  moment  to  study  what  he  said  : 

'  Time  is  money,  governs  everything,  the  organization 
must  work  like  clockwork;  incompetency  is  ruthlessly 
eliminated;  the  whole  studio  staff — except  contracted 
people  such  as  executives,  directors,  "  stars,"  and  chief 
camera-men — is  engaged  subject  to  a  minute's  notice  on 
either  side.  No  second  chances  are  given  or  expected. 
Every  man  works  in  a  fever  of  ambition  to  get  a  better 
job.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  new 
camera  or  lighting  equipment  is  ruthlessly  scrapped  if 
something  better  is  offered. 

1  The  average  director  is  allowed  from  one  week  to  a 
fortnight  for  preparation,  and  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 
days  (occasionally  up  to  forty-five)  for  shooting  the 
picture.  He  has  orders  that  he  must  not  depart  from 
the  script  nor  exceed  the  scheduled  number  of  shooting 
days.  When  camera  work  is  finished,  his  engagement 
finishes,  or  if  he  is  on  contract  he  at  once  starts  to 
prepare  for  another  picture. 

1  Only  those  who  know  the  legion  of  details  involved 
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and  the  limitless  avenues  of  waste  in  a  film  studio,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  complexity  of  management. 

1  An  American  production  chief  will  have  in  his  office 
a  chart  that  records  progress  at  a  glance,  indicating  how 
many  days,  if  any,  the  production  is  behind  schedule,  the 
number  of  scenes  taken  to  date,  the  number  still  to  be 
taken,  the  number  of  "  re-takes,"  total  footage  of  film 
used,  date  of  completion  of  camera  work,  date  of  com- 
pletion of  "  rough-out "  or  assembly,  completion  of 
editing,  first  and  subsequent  public  "  try-outs,"  final 
editing,  negative-cutting,  and  delivery  of  first  print  to  the 
head  office  of  New  York. 

1  Also  he  has  daily  reports  which  inform  him  on  the 
smallest  detail,  down  to  the  number  of  cameras  used  on 
each  scene,  the  number  of  "  takes,"  focal  lengths  of  the 
lenses  used,  the  dialogues,  the  artists  engaged,  the 
camera-man,  and  the  sound  engineer  in  charge. 

'  His  constant  concern  is  to  keep  his  stages,  directors 
and  stars,  all  expensive  items,  working  to  their  maximum 
capacity.  The  assistant  director  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  everything  and  everybody  is  ready  for  the  director 
to  start  work  punctually.  Hollywood  works  generally 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  six  days  a  week.  There  is  only 
one  break  in  the  day,  from  twelve  till  one  for  lunch,  and 
Saturday  is  a  full  day. 

1  When  the  call  is  for  nine  o'clock,  stage-hands, 
"  props,"  and  electricians  are  on  the  job  at  7.30,  camera- 
men, and  sound  engineers  arrive  at  eight,  and  all  gear 
is  overhauled,  tested,  and  ready  in  position  for  the  first 
shot  at  nine. 

1  A  "  star  "  who  arrives  ten  minutes  late  is  liable  to  be 
"  bawled  out  "  on  the  set ;  lesser  artists  are  black-listed ; 
and  unpunctual  directors  are  immediately  reported  to  the 
Production  Supervisors. 

'  The  assistant  director  may  be  called  upon  to  have 
1,000  "  supers,"  100  million-candle-power  sunlight  arc- 
lamps,  fourteen  camera-men  with  assistants,  three  or 
four  sound  wagons,  an  army  of  workmen,  the  star,  the 
director  and  food  for  all  punctually  on  a  location  100 
miles  away  at  twelve  hours'  notice.' 
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We  have  devoted  space  to  this  description  because  it 
shows  that  Hollywood  can  do  things  properly;  for  sheer 
hard  work  and  efficiency  no  other  centre  of  industry  in 
the  world  can  touch  it.  But  the  fact  that  this  is  so  only 
throws  into  greater  prominence  the  points  where  it  fails  : 
namely,  its  selection  of  stories,  moral  outlook,  and  lack 
of  responsibility.  It  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  industry 
since  the  world  began,  that  such  a  marvellous  machine, 
so  many  fine  brains,  so  many  millions  of  money,  should 
be  devoted  to  turning  out  erotic  sex-appeal  and  lurid 
nonsense. 

Let  the  English  film  industry  go  to  Hollywood  for 
technicalities,  but  not  for  inspiration.  Let  it  learn  how 
Hollywood  does  things ;  let  it  stand  up  to  Hollywood  on 
equal  terms  and  fight  sex-films  with  purity,  and 
suggestiveness  with  good  British  entertainment. 


If  the  British  film  industry  is  willing  to  take  up  the 
challenge  and  attempt  to  equal  and  then  lead  Hollywood 
in  film  producing,  it  is  not  going  to  do  so  unopposed. 
Those  keen  brains  which  have  placed  Hollywood  where 
it  is  to-day  will  defend  their  title  with  all  the  resources 
at  their  command,  and  unless  Britain  is  prepared  to  risk 
everything  in  the  fight,  they  will  win  through. 

Up  to  the  present  Elstree,  where  most  of  the  British 
films  are  made,  has  been  more  or  less  a  training-ground 
for  Hollywood.  Directly  Elstree  develops  one  of  its 
players  to  the  '  star '  stage  so  that  his  or  her  name 
becomes  a  box-office  draw,  Hollywood,  who  has  been 
watching  all  the  while,  steps  in,  and  with  a  dazzling 
financial  offer,  carries  off  the  prize.  Hollywood  has 
adopted  this  policy,  a  quite  legitimate  one,  with  promising 
film  players  from  all  parts  of  the  world — Marlene 
Dietrich,  the  German  '  star/  is  an  outstanding  example — 
with  the  result  that  she  not  only  obtains  the  finest  actors 
and  actresses,  but  benefits  from  her  rivals'  work  in 
bringing  them  to  the  front,  and  creating  their  public. 

This  is  partly  the  reason  why  no  comparison  can  be 
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made  between  British  and  American  '  stars.'  If  a  list 
were  compiled  of  the  world's  leading  film  players,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  first  fifty  would  include  the  name  of  a 
single  Elstree  '  star,'  while  only  two  or  three,  such  as 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Tom  Walls,  and  Ralph  Lynn  would 
find  their  way  into  the  first  hundred. 

The  American  '  starring '  system  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  give  Hollywood  supremacy.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  Charlie  Chaplin,  the 
most  famous  of  all  '  stars,'  is  the  best  known  man  in  the 
world :  his  name  is  familiar  wherever  civilization 
stretches,  and  people  who  have  never  heard  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  Lloyd  George,  or  Al  Capone,  smile  with  pleasure 
at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

In  creating  and  maintaining  '  star  '  players,  Hollywood 
has  shown  that  it  can,  if  it  likes,  understand  what  the 
public  wants.  Personality  counts  on  the  screen  quite  as 
much  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life  and  often  a  poor  film 
featuring  an  actor  who  has  personality,  stands  a  far 
better  chance  of  success  than  a  good  film  acted  by 
competent  players,  but  containing  no  outstanding 
personality. 

British  producers  must  adopt  the  '  star '  system  in 
earnest,  but  they  must  hall-mark  every  one  of  their 
'  stars  '  with  decency  so  that  the  public  may  know  that,  if 
so-and-so  is  starring,  the  film  is  sure  to  be  good,  clean, 
efficient  entertainment  and  children  may  be  allowed  to 
visit  it  without  the  least  fear  that  what  they  will  see  will 
be  in  any  way  unsuitable. 

Always,  however,  the  story  is  more  important  than  the 
'  star,'  for  you  can  make  a  story  without  a  '  star/  but 
hardly  a  '  star '  without  a  story,  although  Hollywood  is 
always  trying  to  do  so.  It  is  upon  the  selecting  and 
presenting  of  its  stories  that  the  future  of  the  British 
film  industry  depends.  But  first  it  must  scrap  its 
Hollywood-copied  morals,  its  leanings  towards  sex,  its 
crude  vulgarity  and  its  idea  that  the  public  likes  to  have 
its  animal  instincts  tickled  by  clever  innuendo.  When  it 
has  done  this  it  will  be  ready  to  fight  for  British  industry 
and  the  future  of  film  art. 
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Chapter  X 

Film  Treatment  of  Religion — Unbridled  Blasphemy 
— The  Devil  in  Full  Control — The  Gospel  of  Greed 
—  Anti-Christ  Propaganda  —  Gambling  Fever  — 
Drunkard's  Paradise  and  Champagne  Heaven — The 
Way  of  Death 


THERE  have  been  excellent  religious  films.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  earliest  silent  films  were  definitely  pro- 
pagandist in  a  religious  sense ;  they  were  powerful  allies 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  temperance  platform.  The  screen 
versions  of  such  well-known  plays  as  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back,  and  The  Christian,  must  have 
exercised  a  widespread  influence  for  good. 

To  come  to  more  recent  days,  Ben  Hur,  recently 
revived  with  synchronized  sounds  and  music,  was  an 
outstanding  success.  It  was  a  first-rate  example  of  the 
type  of  film  which  combines  spectacular  and  sensational 
narrative  interest  with  a  high  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
pose. Not  only  did  it  reach  millions  who  never  go  to 
church;  it  drove  its  lesson  home  to  them  with  a  force- 
fulness  and  a  permanency  which  the  pulpit  rarely 
achieves.  The  fact  that  it  ran  at  the  London  Tivoli  for 
fifty-one  weeks — in  a  theatre  seating  over  three  thousand 
people — shows  that  superbly-produced  films  of  high  moral 
standard  will  draw  immense  audiences. 

The  scene  at  Jerusalem  when  Ben  Hur,  the  ex-slave 
who  had  become  a  powerful  Oriental  potentate,  had 
brought  his  mighty  army  across  the  desert  to  help  the 
newly-risen  King  of  the  Jews,  has  rarely  been  equalled 
for  beauty,  intensity,  and  pathos.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  seek  by  such  means  to  help  a  Man  whom  he 
imagined — as  the  disciples  also  imagined — would  over- 
throw the  Roman  tyranny  and  give  back  to  the  Jewish 
tribes  their  long-lost  prestige  and  national  pride.     With 
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Him  they  would  be  more  than  conquerors.  Yet — alas  ! — 
Ben  Hur,  flushed  with  his  high-souled  adventure,  reaches 
his  beloved  Jerusalem  in  time  to  see  that  dreadful 
procession  to  Calvary's  Hill. 

It  was  here  that  the  producer's  and  the  photographer's 
art  reached  the  peak  of  its  perfection.  With  consummate 
skill  the  audiences  were  shown,  not  the  stumbling  figure 
of  Christ  over-burdened  by  the  weight  of  His  cross,  but 
Ben  Hur's  glimpse  through  a  tiny  upper  window  of  the 
heavy  end  of  the  crude  cross  bumping  its  way  along  the 
stony  road.  In  that  one  glimpse  was  all  the  pain  and 
agony  of  Calvary.  It  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
most  cynical  and  made  thousands  of  thoughtless  people 
think  again. 

The  King  of  Kings,  too,  revealed  what  the  cinema 
screen  could  do  for  the  message  of  the  Gospels. 
Criticize  isolated  incidents  of  it  as  we  may — such  as  the 
too  theatrical  raising  of  Lazarus  or  the  absurdly  literal 
interpretation  of  the  story  of  the  coins  found  in  fishes — 
the  fact  remains  that  it  retold  the  life  of  Christ  in  a  very 
reverent  and  yet  powerfully  dramatic  way. 

Other  films  of  great  religious  value,  such  as  Martin 
Luther,  which  was  at  first  suppressed  in  Great 
Britain  under  a  Roman  Catholic  censor,  could  be  indi- 
cated as  notable  contributions  to  religious  thought  and 
experience.  Sutton  Vane's  Outward  Bound,  stupidly 
banned  by  the  British  censors  but  passed  for  exhibition 
by  many  enlightened  local  authorities,  was  in  the  same 
category. 


Some  producers,  including  Mr.  John  Grierson  of  the 
British  Empire  Marketing  Board's  cinematograph 
department,  hold  that  the  highest  developments  of  the 
cinema  will  come  in  the  propaganda  film.  '  The  producer 
of  propaganda  films,'  he  has  asserted,  '  may  be  said  to  be 
in  direct  line  with  the  pulpit.  He  has  a  message  to 
convey.' 

The  propaganda  purveyed  by  most  films  is  far  from 
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desirable,  and  certainly  not  Christian.  All  the  censor- 
ships, it  is  true,  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  blasphemy  in 
its  most  blatant  forms ;  but  much  escapes  their  vigilance, 
and  it  is  difficult,  as  they  themselves  appreciate,  to 
counteract  the  insidious  influences  which  find  their  most 
damaging  expression,  not  in  scenes  of  crass  offensiveness, 
but  in  subtle  innuendo  and  the  cumulative  effects  of 
individually  trivial  incidents  and  scraps  of  dialogue. 

Almost  invariably,  when  a  minister  or  clergyman  is 
introduced  into  a  film  play  he  is  shown  as  either  a  fool 
or  a  hypocrite.  Why  should  a  body  of  men  who,  on  the 
whole,  are  of  a  higher  standard  of  honesty  and  self- 
sacrifice  than  most  others  be  slandered  persistently? 
What  other  purpose  can  there  be  in  this  continual 
misrepresentation  than  a  desire  to  undermine  the  witness 
of  the  Churches?  The  comment  of  the  literary  agent  to 
the  would-be  moralist  in  Punch — '  There's  only  one  fault 
with  your  story,  miss  :  you've  made  your  parson  more 
lovable  than  your  gunman ' — would  apply  with  equal 
point  to  the  film  producer. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Atkinson  is  right  when  he  says  :  '  The  truth 
about  the  "  talkies  "  is  that  they  are  produced  in  a  non- 
moral  atmosphere  which  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
literal  sense,  diabolical.  The  devil  is  in  full,  spiritual 
control  of  modern  film  production.  Nearly  all  the 
energies  of  this  terrific  engine  of  propaganda  are  devoted 
to  anti-Christian  ends/ 


Test  it  for  yourselves.  The  films  are  an  orgy  of 
squandermania.  It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  the  chief 
entertainment  of  half-starved,  unemployed  people  is  pro- 
vided by  '  movie  stars,'  who  pursue  their  fantastic 
adventures  in  the  most  lavish  luxury.  With  few 
exceptions  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  depicted  as  having 
unlimited  wealth.  They  spend  money  like  water  on  the 
most  extravagant  pleasures.  The  hotel  suites  in  which 
the  seductions  take  place  are  always  richly  furnished  and 
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ornately  decorated;  the  seducer  travels  always  in  the 
'  swell '  car  or  the  most  expensive  railway  saloon ; 
aeroplanes  are  used  as  off-handedly  as  though  they  can 
be  hired  at  will  for  a  penny  a  mile. 

To  be  the  kept  woman  of  a  millionaire  gunman,  with 
an  elaborate  flat  and  overflowing  wardrobes  of  pretty 
clothes,  is  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  our  young  women 
as  the  most  desirable  of  life's  ambitions.  To  acquire 
wealth  somehow,  if  not  fairly,  then  without  scruple,  is 
the  ideal  incessantly  preached  to  ambitious  young  clerks 
and  railwaymen  and  labourers.  It  is  always  the  moneyed 
man  who  succeeds  on  the  screen.  The  golden  calf  is  the 
god  of  the  cinema.  No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  qualities 
of  self-abnegation  or  sacrificial  service.  This  is  the 
antithesis  of  all  that  Christianity  teaches. 

1  He  who  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  who 
shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  .  .  .'  That  paradox  has 
no  value  at  Hollywood  or  Elstree.  It  would  be  laughed 
out  of  the  studios  as  antiquated  nonsense.  Yet,  as 
citizens  of  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  supposed  to  believe 
that  spiritual  values  are  pre-eminent;  that  our  riches 
are  not  of  this  world;  that  our  standard  of  life  is  fixed 
in  eternity. 

Certainly  too  much  stress  can  be  laid  upon  an  other- 
world  philosophy  of  life  which  has  been  exploited  by 
unscrupulous  industrialists  to  chloroform  their  victims 
and  expounded  as  a  plea  by  those  who  have  sought  to 
prevent  the  workers  from  gaining  their  rightful  share  of 
this  world's  goods.  But  in  the  long  run  the  Christian 
view  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  through  the  tangled 
problems  of  every-day  existence.  Life  is  poor  and  in- 
adequate if  it  is  wholly  selfish  and  subordinated  to  the 
meanest  ends  of  self-aggrandisement.  The  human  race 
will  be  badly  served  if  it  abandons  those  high  standards 
of  selflessness  which  are  common  to  all  the  best  religions 
of  this  world.  Yet  it  is  precisely  towards  such  a 
consummation  that  the  films  are  driving  the  nations. 

Night  after  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  gospel  of 
greed  and  irresponsibility  is  preached  in  the  cinemas  with 
every    persuasive    device    of    glamour    and    enticement. 
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Impartial  examination  compels  us  to  admit  that  this 
propaganda  is  frankly  and  overwhelmingly  anti- 
Christian. 

No  very  profound  thinking  is  required  to  realize  what 
results  follow  such  widespread  propaganda.  Consider 
one  section  of  the  community  alone — numbering  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women.  They  are 
engaged  every  day  in  manual  work  of  a  specialized 
monotonous  type  in  mills  and  factories  and  workshops 
in  the  teeming  industrial  areas  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Slaves  of  machinery,  they  perform  the  same, 
small,  perfunctory  routine  jobs  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Writing  about  such  people,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  novelist 
and  philosopher,  has  declared  : 

1  The  machine,  say  its  panegyrists,  is  a  liberator.  Low- 
level  routine  work,  such  as  the  machine  demands  from 
its  attendants,  sets  the  mind  free.  (I  am  assuming  that 
the  tempo  of  the  machines  is  kept  reasonably  slow. 
Speeding-up  produces  a  sense  of  anxiety,  which  is  felt 
as  the  exact  opposite  of  mental  freedom.)  Working  at 
a  machine,  you  do  not  have  to  think  of  what  you  are 
doing.  Your  mind  is  free.  But  free  to  do  what?  To 
think,  the  optimists  reply  (speaking,  if  not  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate  for  a  rosier  future),  about  the  problems  of  the 
universe,  the  best  that  has  been  thought  or  said,  and  other 
matters  of  the  same  kind.  But  you  cannot  think  about 
the  problems  of  the  universe  unless  you  know  what  they 
are,  or  about  the  best  that  has  been  thought  or  said  unless 
you  have  first  read  or  heard  it.  And  even  if  you  do 
know,  even  if  you  have  read  and  heard,  the  chances  are 
that  these  things  bore  you.  .  .  . 

1  We  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  minds  of 
machine-tenders  are  not  occupied  with  cosmical  or 
cultural  matters.  How,  then,  do  they  employ  their 
freedom?  With  long  broodings  on  the  theme  of  their 
personal  relationships?  ("  What  did  Bill  mean  when  he 
said  that?"  "Why  did  Annie  go  on  like  that  last 
Tuesday?")  With  vague  day-dreams  of  impossible 
prosperity,  or  more  definite  anticipations  of  the  evening's 
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leisure    or   next    Saturday    night's    amusements.      With 
endless  calculations  of  ways  and  means.' 

We  should  go  a  step  farther.  Probably  it  would  be 
truer  still  to  say  that  their  minds  are  occupied,  not  so 
much  with  vague  day-dreams  as  with  very  definite  and 
realistic  recollections  of  the  marital  intrigues  of  last 
night's  '  stars,'  the  daring  adventures  of  wealthy  roues, 
and  the  indelicate  posturings  of  screen  cabaret  girls. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  girls  occupied  in  humdrum 
work  of  the  sort  referred  to  visit  the  cinema  twice  and 
sometimes  oftener  each  week.  Their  imaginations  are 
fed  and  surfeited  with  its  dross  and  tinsel.  How  can 
they  help  brooding  over  it  all  as  they  tend  their 
machines?  Well  might  Mr.  Huxley  conclude:  'One  is 
left  wondering  whether,  after  all,  the  work  which  keeps 
the  mind  occupied  is  not  better,  humanly  speaking,  than 
the  work  which  leaves  it  free.' 


Another  subtle  form  of  propaganda  prevalent  on  the 
screen  is  that  which  fosters  gambling.  Petty  gambling 
has  gained  a  tremendous  hold  upon  the  British  people 
since  the  popularizing  of  films.  Whilst  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suggest  that  the  whole  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  cinemas — obviously  the  newspapers  must  share 
in  that — it  is  not  unfair  to  maintain  that  they  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

That  gambling,  as  a  form  of  human  activity  with 
more  than  average  dramatic  possibilities,  is  legitimate 
material  for  the  novelist,  the  playwright  or  the  film- 
dramatist  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  Our  case  is  that 
it  is  used  far  too  often  and  that  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  used  creates  a  craving  for  experiment  that  has  ruined 
many  lives. 

First,  however,  recall  a  film  which  showed  what  could 
be  done  to  emphasize  the  folly  and  danger  of  the 
gambler's  mania.  In  TJie  Street  of  Chance  that  powerful 
actor,  William  Powell,  took  the  part  of  the  gambler  who 
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for  many  years  had  played  for  high  stakes  and  always 
won.  Ashamed  of  his  career,  he  did  all  he  could  to  hide 
it  from  those  who  knew  him  in  private  life;  especially 
his  younger  brother.  They  thought  he  was  just  a 
successful  business  man. 

But  after  his  years  of  success  he  discovers  that  his 
beloved  brother  has  been  smitten  with  the  gambling 
fever.  So  much  so  that  he  longs  for  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  king  of  gamblers,  never  suspecting  that  he  is 
his  own  brother.  '  Natural  Davis/  the  character 
impersonated  by  Powell,  makes  up  his  mind  to  arrange 
the  meeting  and  defeat  his  brother  so  overwhelmingly 
that  he  will  be  cured  for  ever.  The  meeting  is  arranged, 
but  the  younger  brother  wins  time  after  time.  The  cards 
go  all  his  way.  At  last,  in  desperation,  seeing  that  such 
a  colossal  victory  will  send  the  youngster  eagerly  on  to 
more  risky  adventures,  '  Natural '  decides  that  if  he 
cannot  win  fairly  he  must  cheat.  He  does — and  is 
caught.  Whereupon  his  companions  naturally  assume 
that  he  has  always  cheated  and  that  this  explains  his 
amazing  career  of  success.  They  put  him  '  on  the  spot,' 
and  the  film  closes  with  the  dying  man  betting  the 
policeman  that  he  will  not  survive. 

Although  this  film  does  preach  a  powerful  sermon 
against  gambling,  it  paints  the  gambler  in  attractive 
colours,  and  awakens  for  him  the  sympathy  of  the 
audiences.  But  in  most  films  of  this  type  the  gambler 
wins,  and  the  message  plainly  is,  '  Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise.'  Moreover,  by  the  introduction  of  subsidiary 
gambling  scenes  in  which  the  taking  of  a  chance  at  cards 
or  with  the  dice  is  represented  as  the  natural  way  of 
settling  a  dispute,  film  producers  exercise  an  even  more 
dangerous  influence.  Monte  Carlo,  with  its  gaming 
tables,  is  pictured  in  the  brilliant,  glamorous  colours  of 
romance.  Among  the  cherished  delights  of  Society  life, 
card-playing  for  high  stakes  is  continually  pictured  for 
the  envy  of  dole-sustained  cinema-goers.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  betting  and  sweepstakes  are  more  and  more 
absorbing  the  interest  of  the  nation;  that  housewives  in 
the  poorest  districts  of  our  big  towns  spend  the  money 
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that  ought  to  go  in  clothes  and  food  for  their  children  on 
the  backing  of  horses  they  never  see  and  know  nothing 
about;  and  that  hours  of  valuable  labour  are  lost  every 
week  through  illicit  book-making  and  the  filling-up  of 
coupons  in  shipyards  and  ironworks  and  offices? 


It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  cinema  that  it  has 
contributed  very  largely  to  those  influences  which  have 
reduced  the  consumption  of  intoxicants.  At  first  glance 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  case  for  this  assertion.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  regular  patrons  would  be  found  in 
public  houses  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  '  pictures.' 

But  a  less  superficial  examination  will  reveal  many 
flaws  in  the  argument.  People,  after  all,  do  not  normally 
go  to  the  cinema  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  nights  for  drinking.  And  can  it  be 
said  that  what  they  see  on  the  screen  is  likely  to  create 
m  them  a  desire  to  give  up  intoxicants?  Those  who 
maintain  that  the  cinema  is  a  great  servant  of  sobriety 
would  be  well  advised  to  hesitate  before  plunging  into 
generalizations  that  have  little  relation  to  facts. 

The  truth  is  that  most  films  effectively  and  vividly 
propagate  drinking  notions.  They  stimulate  the 
drunkard's  craving.  Leading  actors  and  actresses  drink 
their  way  steadily  through  the  programmes;  it  is  as 
natural  for  a  screen  heroine  to  drink  liqueurs  as  it  is  for 
a  child  to  breathe.  As  for  the  heroes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  villains,  do  they  not  invariably  at  moments  of  crisis 
pour  out  stiff  whiskys  and  sodas  to  prime  them  for  their 
tasks  ? 

Champagne  suppers,  with  or  without  the  hackneyed 
immersion  of  undressed  chorus  girls;  scenes  in  high-life 
cabarets  or  low-down  taverns  with  drink  flowing  freely ; 
episodes  in  which  men  make  women  drunk  for  immoral 
purposes — these  are  common  or  very  frequent 
occurrencies.  True,  the  British  censor  has  declared  his 
intention  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  incidents  showing 
drunken  women,  and  Mr.  Will  Hayes,  the  U.S.A.  censor, 
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has  declared,  '  That  the  use  of  liquor  in  American  life 
shall  be  restricted  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
characterization  or  plot/  It  cannot  be  said  that  their 
efforts  are  very  successful ! 

Even  Charlie  Chaplin  finds  it  necessary  to  feign 
drunkenness  in  order  to  get  laughs.  His  famous  City 
Lights  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  millionaire  who  nightly 
drank  himself  silly  and  attempted  suicide  under  the 
influence  of  drink.  Almost  invariably  the  drunkard  is 
depicted,  not  as  a  wrecker  of  homes,  and  the  cause  of 
misery  and  starvation  among  women  and  children,  but  as 
a  person  to  be  tolerantly  smiled  at  and  indulged. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  of  the  worst  of  these 
drink  films  have  come  from  Prohibition  U.S.A.  More- 
over, to  judge  from  such  productions,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  hip  flask  is  the  commonest  custom  of  the  States, 
that  college  parties  and  restaurant  dinners  are  invariably 
orgies  of  drunkenness  and  that  the  bootlegger  is  the 
enviable  hero  of  the  hour.  For  bootlegger  and  racketeer 
are  represented  as  public  benefactors  and  their  anti-social 
trade  as  a  source  of  ideal  happiness  and  delight. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  is  the  incessant  suggestion,  not 
in  sensational  spot-light  incidents  but  in  the  minor 
accessories  of  almost  every  film,  that  intoxicating  drink 
is  the  customary  concomitant  of  desirable  Society  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  present  time  this  is  one  of  the  formidable  foes 
confronting  all  temperance  reformers.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  during  recent  years  drinking  among  women 
has  steadily  increased.  The  cinema,  with  its  persistent 
propaganda,  must  bear  a  proportion  of  the  blame. 

It  would  be  possible  to  extend  this  chapter  to  cover 
many  other  undesirable  human  activities,  but  we  must 
restrict  it  to  the  merest  casual  reference  to  swearing. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  '  talkies '  cinemas  have  become 
auditoriums  for  the  frequent  use  of  bad  language.  The 
word  which  created  such  a  sensation  when  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Eliza  Dolittle  in 
Pygmalion  would  not  to-day  shock  the  '  talkie  '  audiences. 
Profanity  is  used  with  reprehensible  freedom.     Oaths 
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and  expletives,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not  permitted 
even  in  advanced  novels,  have  become  part  of  the  usual 
dialogue  to  be  expected.     They  add  the  last  touch  of 
abandon  to  the  unbelievably  evil  film-created  world. 
Dr.  Percy  Dearmer  is  surely  justified  when  he  writes  : 

'  What  strikes  me  about  such  films  as  I  have  seen  is  their 
hideous  and  profound  vulgarity  :  human  nature  is  made 
loathsome  and  degraded.  The  silly  part  of  the  audience 
titters;  they  have  come  to  be  amused;  they  do  not 
discriminate;  and  they  go  out  with  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  human  nature  lowered  each  time.  Such 
humanity  as  these  films  depict  would  not  be  worth  saving, 
could  have  no  future,  might  as  well  be  destroyed  as  the 
failure  of  Creation,  the  only  quite  ignoble  thing  alive  on 
the  earth.' 

The  Film  Critic  of  the  London  Public  Morality  Council 
says  this  in  one  of  his  reports  on  American  films  : 

1  These  films  illustrate  depraved  drunkenness  .  .  . 
prostitution,  degraded  and  degenerate  white  men,  loose 
notions  about  marriage,  prison  life  even  to  the  extent  of 
recording  the  marriage  of  a  Society  girl  to  a  man  con- 
demned to  death,  in  order  to  secure  a  fortune,  vulgar 
types  of  chorus  girls  and  coarse  talk,  lack  of  shame  for 
arrest  for  drunkenness  in  a  woman,  loose  ideas  about 
"  compromising "  actions,  low  and  coarse  innuendoes, 
gunmen,  shooting,  adultery  and  crooks  who  kill  at  the 
orders  of  a  gangster/ 

It  would  be  possible  to  pile  evidence  upon  evidence, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  film  camera 
is  being  used  as  a  devastating  weapon  against  all  that 
decent  citizens  regard  as  the  most  desirable  of  life's 
ideals.  A  journalist  who  visited  several  London  picture 
houses  declared  :  '  Not  once  did  I  have  one  solitary 
reminder  of  citizenship,  morality  or  even  decent  work.' 
And  that  in  the  illustrious  capital  of  a  so-called  Christian 
country ! 

t 
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This  slow,  almost  unnoticed  innoculation  of  film- 
poison  is  doing  unimaginable  harm.  As  another  writer 
has  pertinently  asked  :  '  If  for  two  or  three  nights  every 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  young 
men  and  women  witness  scenes  in  which  every  rich  man 
deceives  his  wife  and  loves  some  other  woman,  in  which 
getting  rich  by  dishonest  means  is  shown  to  be  the  general 
practice,  and  where  everybody  drinks  and  lies  and  plays 
always  for  their  own  hand,  are  they  not  likely  to  become 
unconsciously  infected  with  what  they  see? ' 


Chapter  XI 

How  to.  Save  the  Films — The  Churches'  Opportunity 
— Cinema  and  Education — The  Hope  of  the  Future 


IN  spite  of  all  we  have  felt  compelled  to  say  in  the  fore- 
going chapters — and  to  our  minds  the  case  against  the 
films  as  a  menace  to  culture  and  religion  is  overwhelming 
— we  nevertheless  believe  that  the  screen  could  become 
one  of  the  most  useful,  educative  factors  in  the  modern 
world.  We  repeat  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  attack 
indiscriminately  the  cinema  as  a  cinema.  The  mechanical 
device  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  of  itself  obviously 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  it  is  just  a  marvellous  instrument 
which  may  be  used  either  to  build  up  the  best  elements 
in  the  nations,  or  to  feed  the  worst  passions  and  seduce 
the  imaginations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  this  device  has  been  allowed  to 
drift  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  mostly  Jews,  who 
have  deliberately  exploited  it  as  a  get-rich-quick 
expedient.     The  Churches  could  have  exercised  a  wise 
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and  far-reaching  control  if  they  had  been  alert.  In  its 
infancy  the  film  industry  depended  largely  upon  the 
support  of  the  Churches,  and  many  of  the  films  were 
definitely  religious  in  aim.  But  the  warnings  and 
pleadings  of  a  few  far-seeing  ministers  and  laymen 
awakened  no  effective  response.  The  great  majority  of 
Church  leaders  were  either  too  obtuse  or  too  indifferent 
to  realize  the  significance  of  the  silent  revolution  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  habits  and  outlook  of  the  people. 
They  dismissed  the  cinema  with  a  careless  word  and  a 
trivial  thought,  burying  their  heads  in  theological 
argument  or  historical  research. 

So  swiftly  did  the  industry  advance  that  it  had  assumed 
nation-wide  proportions  before  they  realized  what  was 
happening.  Hence  the  futility  of  their  sudden  efforts  to 
sweep  back  the  incoming  tide  with  brooms  of  apprehen- 
sion and  ignorance.  Almost  too  late,  they  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  cinema  can  be  of  real  value  in  the 
development  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  imaginative 
qualities  of  men  and  women.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner, 
one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  contemporary 
England,  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  : 

'  At  present  the  appeal  of  the  vast  majority  of  films  is 
unworthy  of  a  great  vehicle  of  expression.  Hollywood 
provides  the  world  with  shameless  and  silly  vulgarity, 
which  debases  a  great  art.  Technically  their  films  are 
fine,  but  the  basis  of  morality  on  which  they  work  is 
terribly  low.  The  films  have  burst  upon  us  so  suddenly 
that  it  seems  only  the  day  before  yesterday  since  they 
were  first  shown  in  this  country.  And  so  far  only  their 
anti-social  possibilities  have  been  realized.  Those  who 
produce  them  seem  indifferent  to  social  and  moral 
consequences,  concerned  only  with  their  own  gain. 

'  As  with  the  Press,  the  largest  circulation  is  the  object 
in  view,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  easily  achieved  by  the 
introduction  of  vulgarity.  As  it  is  being  fought  in  the 
Press  so  it  must  be  fought  in  the  cinema.  Producers  are 
wrong  in  their  belief  that  the  public  want  only  the  worst 
kind  of  film.    If  they  were  given  the  chance  to  see  better 
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films  they  would  respond  at  once ;   respond  just  as  much 
to  the  best  type  of  film,  as  to  the  worst.' 

We  believe,  with  him,  that  the  cinema  can  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  education.  It  can  unfold  to  millions  of 
untravelled  people  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  can  take 
them  to  the  mighty  rivers,  the  mist  enshrouded  moun- 
tains, the  haunts  of  the  wild  beasts,  the  relics  of  ancient 
empires,  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  shrines  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  It  can  retell  with  vivid  splendour 
the  history  of  the  nations.  It  can  unveil  the  secrets  of 
science.  It  can  perpetuate  the  message  of  the  world's 
noblest  thinkers  and  popularize  the  best  music  yet 
composed. 

Why  does  it  so  often  prefer  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the 
perverts,  and  play  down  to  the  sensation-mongers? 
Because,  say  the  producers  and  the  film  trade  Press,  box- 
office  receipts  show  that  such  films  make  the  most  money. 
Always  the  outworn  excuse  of  providing  '  what  the  public 
wants  '  !  Mr.  Gardiner's  more  charitable  estimate  of  the 
public  mind  is  demonstrably  nearer  the  truth.  Films  of 
noble  purpose  and  great  educative  value  have  drawn  vast 
audiences.  If  the  filthy  films  were  dropped  the  cinemas 
would  not  go  bankrupt;  we  believe  that  there  would  be 
such  a  response  as  would  astound  the  muck-rakers. 


What  reason  have  we  for  such  a  view?  Consider  the 
world-wide  success  which  has  attended  the  exhibition 
of  nature  films  such  as  Trader  Horn,  Africa  Speaks, 
Chang  or  Rango.  These  all  had  outstanding  merits  as 
educational  films.  There  was  little  or  no  sex  interest; 
no  illicit  love-making;  nothing  but  adventure,  breathless 
risks,  and  animal  study. 

Or  consider  the  success  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  With 
Byrd  at  the  South  Pole,  Disraeli,  Cimarron,  The  Birth 
of  a  Nation.  These  have  proved  that  history  can  be  so 
treated  as  to  appeal  to  the  widest  possible  audience  on 
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entertainment  value  alone.  The  South  Pole  film  was 
aptly  described  as  '  a  visual  experience  in  geography, 
history,  natural  history,  science — and  heroism.'  Yet 
almost  without  exception  parents  who  took  their  children 
to  see  these  films  had  to  sit  through  vulgar  pictures 
included  in  the  programme,  because  of  the  producer's 
belief  that  cinema  patrons  demand  dirt. 

Good  pioneer  work  has  been  done  by  such  companies 
as  Instructional  Films,  Ltd.,  Visual  Education,  Ltd.,  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  Electrical  Research 
Products.  Important  experiments  were  made  at  the  Stoll 
Picture  House,  London,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James 
Marchant,  and  also  at  the  Bournemouth  Municipal 
Pavilion.  Films  were  shown  which  had  been  based  on 
the  lives  of  Washington,  Napoleon,  Columbus,  Gounod, 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  Others  illustrated 
the  life  of  a  frog  from  spawn  and  tadpole,  a  trip  down  a 
coal  mine,  and  the  scenery  and  life  of  Cyprus.  Mr.  John 
Masefield,  England's  Poet  Laureate,  was  filmed  reading 
his  poem,  The  West  Wind,  and  there  were  pictures  of 
flight,  the  growth  of  roots,  and  railway  making  in  Africa. 

Languages,  history,  geography,  medicine,  physical 
training,  even  mathematics,  have  been  used  as  subjects  of 
films  suitable  for  use  in  schools.  As  an  American 
educationalist  has  observed  : 

1  Botany  becomes  a  new  and  living  subject  with  sound 
screen  illustrations.  The  camera  is  so  timed  in  its  slow 
photography  that  every  small  process  of  the  germinating 
plant  is  recorded  ...  its  first  movements  in  the  embryo, 
its  gentle  pushing  through  the  earth,  the  breaking  of  the 
surface,  the  bent  hood  of  the  stem  protecting  the  slender 
leaves,  the  magic  of  sun  and  air  causing  the  gradual 
unfolding,  then  the  miracle  of  delicate  leaves  spread  into 
a  new  world.  Days  and  weeks  of  tiresome  laboratory 
work  would  not  give  to  the  average  child  what  one  half 
hour  of  the  picturization  of  the  subject  would  do. 

'  The  screen  shows  the  open  fields,  the  effects  of  wind 
and  weather,  and  then,  by  extraordinary  camera 
recordings,  the  gradual  development  of  plant  growth  from 
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the  earliest  moment  of  seed  rooting  to  the  completed 
reproduction  of  the  seed  in  the  plant  life  of  the  next 
generation.  These  carefully-timed  cameras  record  the 
entire  cycle  of  the  plant.  The  careful,  tedious  hours  of 
preparation  are  represented  by  a  ten-minute  screen 
picture  which  tells  the  whole  story.' 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  many  other  examples  of 
marvellous  educational  films  which  combine  instruction 
with  fascination.  These  films  are  actually  available. 
Yet  England  lags  far  behind  many  other  countries  in  the 
use  of  such  aids  to  class-room  teaching. 

Italy  has  been  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  for  the 
purposes  of  film  education,  with  a  film  library  in  each 
province.  Projectors  have  been  installed  in  thousands  of 
schools  and  a  regular  exchange  of  films  at  the  libraries 
enables  many  thousands  of  school-children  to  benefit  from 
these  best  of  all  teaching  devices. 

France  already  has  nearly  18,000  projectors  in  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions.  In  Germany  a  special 
cinema  office  has  been  set  up  to  approve  of  artistic, 
cultural  and  educational  films  for  use  in  schools,  or  for 
public  exhibition  exempt  from  tax.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  Harvard  University  has  a  special  Film 
Institute  as  part  of  its  equipment,  there  are  800,000 
1  logical  outlets  for  films  apart  from  cinemas  or  homes.' 
In  Japan  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  only  provided 
projectors  in  the  schools,  but  has  produced  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  films  for  special  exhibition  before  the 
children.  Why  does  England  lag  so  far  behind?  It  is 
time  our  educational  authorities  awoke  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 


We  have  said  that  the  Churches,  although  they  could 
have  controlled,  or  at  least  influenced  vitally,  the 
development  of  the  film  industry,  failed  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  new  invention.  It  was  a  surprising 
and    regrettable    blunder.      The    potentialities    of    the 
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cinematograph  as  a  medium  for  the  propagation  of 
religious  teaching  were,  and  still  are,  incalculable. 

Yel  when  a  Missioner  in  the  slums  of  East  London 
adapted  the  screen  to  his  purposes  and  not  only  began 
the  penny  pictures  '  so  popular  among  the  sharp  little 
ragamuffins  of  the  streets,  but  also  attracted  vast  crowds 
to  his  Sunday  evening  services  by  promising  a  display 
of  animated  pictures,  he  was  denounced  by  many  earnest 
though  short-sighted  people.  Provincial  churchgoers  who 
had  no  conception  of  the  grim  tragedies  and  the 
bewildering  problems  which  make  up  the  daily  details  of 
his  work,  and  self-complacent  London  suburbanites  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  were  horrified  by  his  daring 
departure  from  orthodox  methods.  It  was  as  stupid  as 
it  was  absurd.  The  Missioner,  a  man  not  easily  diverted 
from  a  path  which  he  regarded  as  the  right  one,  went 
calmly  on  with  his  work.  The  results  have  amply 
justified  his  experiment.  Yet  only  a  few  mission  halls 
in  large  English  towns  have  followed  his  example. 

If  the  Churches  were  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  age, 
every  place  of  worship  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
would  be  equipped  for  cinematography.  Not  always, 
perhaps,  would  it  be  desirable  for  the  church  itself  to 
have  such  an  apparatus  installed,  but  it  ought  to  be 
provided  in  lecture  halls  or  schoolrooms  attached  to  the 
main  buildings.  What  more  potent  means  of  evangelism 
could  there  be  than  films  specially  adapted  for  that 
purpose?  Everywhere  ministers  of  religion  are  com- 
plaining that  not  only  the  down  town  churches  but  the 
churches  in  the  villages  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  attract  the  people  and  carry  on  their  work.  The 
solution  lies  in  part  at  least  in  a  wise  and  courageous 
handling  of   the   cinematograph. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  is  merely  a 
challenge  to  overcome  them.  The  astute  directors  of  the 
film  trade  played  their  cards  well  in  the  early  days. 
Under  the  plea  of  safeguarding  the  public  they  were  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  public  officials,  to  raise  an  almost 
unsurmountable  barrier  against  those  few  Church 
visionaries    who    sought    to    adapt    the    invention    for 
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evangelism.  Elaborate  rules  and  regulations  were  devised 
with  the  avowed  object  of  minimizing  the  risks  of  fire 
in  places  of  public  assembly. 

When  the  Churchmen  who  secured  an  interview  with 
the  Home  Office  officials  in  Whitehall  suggested  tha£  the 
best  safeguard  was  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  non- 
inflammable  films,  their  arguments  were  pooh-poohed. 
Naturally  the  trade  used  every  possible  method  of 
influencing  the  decision  in  its  own  favour.  It  was  said 
that  the  excessive  cost  of  non-flam  film  made  any  such 
proposal  impracticable  :  profits  would  be  reduced — a 
much  more  vital  consideration  than  the  public  safety. 
Hence  Parliament  and  Congress  were  induced  to  pass 
legislation  which  entrenched  the  cinemas  behind  expen- 
sive earthworks  such  as  few  churches  could  afford  to 
erect. 

But  non-inflammable  film  is  not  to-day  as  costly  as  it 
was  then.  Why  do  not  the  assembled  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  insist  upon  its 
universal  adoption  in  the  producing  studios?  Because  it 
would  smash  the  Hollywood  ring?  Because  it  would 
introduce  new  and  alarming  competitive  elements? 
Because  it  would  place  the  churches  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  commercial  cinemas? 

The  argument  from  safety  no  longer  has  much  weight. 
Clearly  it  is  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  elaborate  precau- 
tions with  the  operators'  box  when  possibility  of  fire  can 
be  ruled  out  altogether  by  scrapping  films  which  easily 
ignite.  If  public  safety  is  truly  the  concern  of  the 
authorities,  prevention  is  better  than  precaution. 

But,  of  course,  if  churches  and  village  halls  and  similar 
buildings  were  fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  the 
demand  for  a  new  type  of  film  would  speedily  arise  and 
the  people  who  at  present  exploit  the  industry  would 
discover  that  their  monopoly  had  vanished.  There  would 
then  be  made  possible  a  true  test  of  public  taste — and 
they  are  afraid  of  such  a  test.  They  dare  not  face  it. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  churchgoing,  idealistic, 
clean-minded  people  who  now  endure  a  succession  of  bad 
films  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  good  one,  would  transfer 
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their  patronage  from  the  ordinary  cinemas.  The  industry- 
would  be  hit  in  its  one  sensitive  and  vulnerable  spot — 
the  box-office. 

There  is  a  clamant  opportunity  for  Church  leaders 
who  realize  the  danger  of  present-day  tendencies  and 
wish  to  make  full  use  of  the  cinematograph's  wonderful 
propaganda  potentialities.  The  whole  question  of 
Sunday  cinemas  wrould  find  its  solution  in  such  a 
development.  As  an  aid  and  accessory  to  the  pulpit  the 
screen  could  wield  a  world-wide  influence.  Why  do  the 
Churches  so  foolishly  ignore  it? 


While,  however,  we  emphasize  the  educational  and 
spiritual  potentialities  of  cinematography,  we  do  not  wish 
to  under-estimate  or  disparage  its  value  as  a  means  of 
entertainment.  Within  its  perfectly  legitimate  sphere  of 
amusement  it  can  and  should  offer  recreation  to  the 
millions.  Nor  would  we  entirely  rule  out  crime  or  sex 
or  any  other  human  activity  as  a  justifiable  ingredient  in 
screen  comedy  or  drama.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  modern  industrial  nations  need  pleasures  which 
enable  them  to  forget  the  drab  monotony  of  their  hum- 
drum jobs;  why  should  they  not  seek  and  find  in  the 
cinema  the  colour  and  adventure  and  humour  so  sadly 
lacking  in  their  everyday  life? 

All  this  can  be  supplied  without  pandering  to  the  jungle 
instincts  of  men  and  women.  Our  complaint  against  the 
films  of  to-day  is  that  too  many  of  them  are  concocted 
by  depraved  minds  for  depraved  palates.  All  the 
world  knows  the  '  home '  life  of  Hollywood.  Many 
film  magnates,  producers,  '  stars,'  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fornication  and  divorce.  And  so  proceed 
to  foist  the  off-scou rings  of  their  sadistic  imaginations 
upon  the  film-going  public;  if  one  wishes  to 
see  a  notable  film  such  as  The  Skin  Game,  or 
Dirigible,  one  usually  has  to  sit  through  two  or  more 
1  comedies  '  or  dramas  of  high  life  in  which  vulgarity, 
profanity    and    inanity    are    exploited    to    a    nauseating 
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degree.  Why  should  the  public  be  subjected  to  this 
continual  stream  of  poisonous  anti-moral  propaganda? 

In  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  there  is  a 
rising  tide  of  public  indignation  against  it.  Somewhere 
the  line  has  to  be  drawn;  a  halt  must  be  called.  But 
where — and  how? 

Lee  us  say  at  once  that  we  are  not  enamoured  of  a 
State  censorship.  The  stage  play  censorship  in  England, 
under  which  theatres  are  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  plays  examined  by  a  public  official,  is  open  to 
grave  criticism.  Many  plays  have  been  sanctioned  which 
presented  vice  in  alluring  colours,  while  plays  of  serious 
moral  purpose  have  been  banned.  A  State  censorship 
inevitably  tends  to  become  a  political  censorship  of  ideas 
and  propaganda,  rather  than  the  moral  censorship  it  is 
intended  to  be. 

The  same,  with  reservations,  may  be  said  also  of  the 
English  film  censorship.  The  decision  not  to  allow  the 
presentation  upon  the  screen  of  a  Divine  figure  has 
prevented  films  of  outstanding  religious  merit  from  being 
shown  in  Great  Britain,  while  pornographic  pictures  have 
been  displayed  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats.  An 
equally  indiscriminating  decision  not  to  allow  the 
portrayal  of  scenes  depicting  the  White  Slave  traffic  led 
to  the  banning  and  mutilation  of  a  film  calculated  to 
awaken  the  conscience  of  nations  concerning  a  grave 
public  scandal,  while  in  flippant  drawing-room  comedies 
and  night-club  dramas  all  but  the  final  act  of  seduction 
is  permitted  with  every  accessory  of  enticement  and 
sexual  stimulation. 

Against  a  State  censorship  there  is  no  appeal.  Once 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  issued  his  fiat  the  play  is 
condemned  to  death.  The  British  Board  of  Film 
Censors,  set  up  by  the  trade  and  sanctioned  by  the  Home 
Office,  is  in  a  very  different  category.  Neither  its 
condemnation,  nor  its  approval,  is  final.  For  while  no 
local  authority  on  any  ground  whatever  can  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  can  permit  the 
exhibition  of  films  banned  by  the  Film  Censor.  In  this 
way  such  films  as  Outward  Bound  and  The  Night  Patrol 
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were    presented    in    the    more    enlightened    districts    of 
provincial  England. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  famous  and  remarkable  film, 
Civilization.  When,  many  years  ago,  it  was  first  sent  out 
as  a  silent  picture,  Mr.  Henry  Ford  recommended  its 
creator,  Thomas  H.  Ince,  for  the  Nobel  Prize  on  account 
of  its  profoundly  Christian  teaching.  Yet  in  1930  the 
London  County  Council  would  not  allow  it  to  be  shown 
as  a  '  talkie '  because  of  its  rule  that  Deity  shall  not  be 
impersonated  on  the  screen. 

As  we  see  it,  while  censorship  is  imperative  the  censor 
must  not  be  given  absolute  power.  There  must  be  a 
right  of  appeal;  a  check  upon  the  censor.  How  is  that 
to  be  secured? 

In  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate,  the  solution  is  clear.  It 
rests  with  the  local  authorities.  Every  authority  has 
absolute  right  to  sanction  or  prohibit  any  film  within  its 
area  of  jurisdiction.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  the 
authorities  either  do  not  exercise  this  power  or  only 
exercise  it  spasmodically  and  haphazardly.  Birmingham, 
for  example,  is  alert.  It  has,  mainly  through  the 
activities  of  its  Cinema  Inquiry  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Sir  Charles  Grant  Robertson,  exercised  a  wise  and  human 
discretion.  So  have  such  other  local  authorities  as  Bath, 
Manchester,  Leicester,  Coventry  and  Beckenham.  The 
Home  Office  has  recommended  all  local  authorities  to  do 
likewise,  but  many  have  failed  to  respond,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as  the  Order  of  the 
Child,  the  London  Public  Morality  Council,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Women. 

This  has  created  perplexing  anomalies.  The  banning 
of  a  film  in  Birmingham  actually  made  a  fortune  for  the 
proprietors  of  a  cinema  in  a  less  strict  borough  just  over 
the  city  border.  Astute  advertisement  drew  packed 
audiences  for  six  weeks.  In  a  smaller  degree  this  has 
happened  in  many  towns.  The  chief  fault  with  existing 
conditions  lies  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  and  uniformity. 

Therefore,  surely  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  an 
effective  linking  up  of  local  authorities  with  each  other, 
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and  with  the  Board  of  Film  Censors.  We  believe  that 
the  Board  would  welcome  such  co-operation.  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  action  is  outside  the  range  of  possibility.1 
Usually  the  argument  against  censorship  takes  some  such 
form  as  this,  '  The  control  must  come  from  the  bottom 
and  not  from  the  top.  It  must  be  the  people  themselves 
acting  and  not  some  individual  or  individuals  who  think 
themselves  better  than  the  people.'  If  those  phrases  mean 
anything  at  all,  they  must  mean  control  by  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Lord  Chamberlain, 
or  State  Censor,  is  answerable  to  nobody.  Only  so  long 
as  he  has  absolute  and  unfettered  power  can  he  operate. 
But  the  people  can  and  will  make  their  views  felt  through 
the  vigilance  of  a  local  authority.  Therefore  let  the  local 
authorities  get  together  and  agree  upon  a  uniform  stan- 
dard of  decency  on  the  screen  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  thus  strike  a  knock-out  blow  at  the 
immorality  of  Hollywood. 

There  has  been  no  more  powerful  or  more  convinced 
enemy  of  censorship  than  the  late  William  Archer,  the 
dramatic  critic.  But,  as  his  biographer  has  reminded  us, 
1  the  post-war  revolt  against  decency,  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  the  tone  of  literature  and  the  drama  in  both 
America  and  England,  led  Archer  to  modify  the  view  so 
often  expressed  by  him,  that  the  censorship  of  the  stage 
may  safely  be  left  entirely  to  public  opinion,  supple- 
mented only  by  the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law  against 
gross  breaches  of  decency,  libel,  &c.  "  I  now  think,"  he 
wrote  in  1924,  "  that  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  to 
be  appealed  to;  but  that  authority  should  have  no  power 
to  kill  an  unborn  play,  and  a  dramatist  should  have  the 
right  to  plead  openly  the  cause  of  his  intellectual  offspring 
and  publicly  to  defend  his  means  of  livelihood  against 
capricious  annihilation."  ' 

l  A  definite  move  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  England. 
The  Home  Secretary  set  up  a  Council  of  Ten  as  a  Consultative 
Committee  nominated  by  the  local  licensing  authorities.  This 
Committee  meets  regularly  in  London  to  assist  the  Board  of 
Film  Censors,  but  it  has  no  statutory  powers,  is  entirely  advisory, 
and  has  no  woman  representative.  For  a  definition  of  the  local 
authorities  and  an  outline  of  their  powers,  see  Appendix  A. 
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Even  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  M.P.,  who  has  opposed 
censorship  of  any  kind  for  adults,  asks  : 

1  Why  should  we  not  be  prepared  to  treat  the  question  of 
censorship  as  being  in  the  main  a  question  not  of  the  man 
but  of  the  child?  I  suggest  that  our  future  consideration 
of  this  difficult  question  should  be  directed  to  an  attempt 
to  maintain  or  even  to  extend  the  existing  powers  of 
censorship  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned  .  .  .  prevent 
the  child  from  acting  without  the  knowledge  of  or  in 
defiance  of  its  parents  and  the  parents  from  acting  in 
ignorance  of  the  performance.' 

The  English-speaking  peoples  are  facing  a  crisis.  They 
must  control  this  invention  which,  in  the  hands  of 
exploiters,  is  lowering  their  own  morale  and  destroying 
their  prestige  among  the  coloured  races.  If  they  do  not, 
it  will  overthrow  them.  There  are  already  numerous 
public-spirited  societies  actively  mobilizing  opinion  in 
preparation  for  a  determined  assault  upon  this  enemy  of 
civilization.  We  should  like  to  see  a  committee  of 
constructive  moral-defenders  in  every  town  and  city 
ready  to  act  against  evil  films,  and  to  foster  the  exhibition 
of  good  ones.  The  welfare  of  our  children  and  the 
progress  of  our  race  are  at  stake.  We  dare  not  any 
longer  tolerate  this  mass  attack  upon  morality  and 
religion. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

The  Powers  of  Local  Licensing  Authorities 
in  England 

1— EXHIBITION  OF  FILMS.  No  exhibition  of  pictures  or 
other  optical  effects  by  means  of  a  cinematograph  or  other 
similar  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  which  inflammable 
films  are  used  can  be  given  elsewhere  than  in  premises 
licensed  by  the  appropriate  local  authority. 

2.— DEFINITION  OF  APPROPRIATE  AUTHORITY.  The 
County  Council  may  grant  licences  as  they  think  fit  to 
premises  for  the  above  purpose  (or  in  the  case  of  a  County 
Borough,  the  Borough  Council  has  similar  powers)  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers  of  a  delegation 
whether  to  Committees  of  the  Council  or  to  District 
Councils,  a  County  Council  may,  with  or  without  any 
restrictions  or  conditions,  as  they  think  fit,  delegate  to 
Justices  in  Petty  Sessions  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
the  County  Council  by  the  Act. 

Where  the  premises  are  licenced  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  will  be 
exercised  by  him  instead  of  by  the  County  Council. 

3.— POWERS  OF  APPROPRIATE  AUTHORITY.  The 
Licensing  Authority  can  grant  licences  to  such  persons  as 
they  think  fit,  but  on  such  terms  and  conditions  or  restric- 
tions as,  subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  they  may  determine. 

Any  breach  of  any  condition  or  restriction  is  punishable 
by  fine.  Upon  conviction  the  Licensing  Authority  has 
power  to  revoke  the  licence  altogether  if  it  thinks  fit. 

These  Regulations  are  quoted  from  the  Cinematograph 
Act,  1909. 
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APPENDIX    B. 
The  British  Board  of  Film  Censors'  Report 

The  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Film  Censors  for  1931, 
published  as  we  go  to  Press,  provides  an  authoritative  confirma- 
tion of  our  chief  criticisms  of  the  cinema.  Signed  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Edward  Shortt,  P.C,  K.C.,  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooke 
Wilkinson,  Secretary,  it  states  that  'the  number  of  films  to 
which  the  Examiners  have  taken  exception  shows  a  marked 
increase  over  previous  years.'  During  the  year  thirty-four  films, 
amounting  to  146,183  feet,  were  rejected — a  number  '  far 
higher  than  has  been  the  case  during  any  previous  year.' 
Moreover,  seventy-two  other  films  on  first  viewing  were  regarded 
as  unsuitable :  '  It  has  only  been  by  very  drastic  eliminations 
and  alterations,  and  in  some  cases  by  having  portions  of  the 
film  retaken  at  the  studios,  that  some  of  these  subjects  have 
been  so  amended  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  standards 
built  up  by  the  Board  over  a  period  of  years.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  film  magnates  go  as  far  as 
they  dare,  and  seek  to  get  as  much  undesirable  material  past 
the  censor  as  possible. 

'There  has  unquestionably  been  a  tendency  of  late  for  films 
to  become  more  and  more  daring,'  the  Report  asserts,  'the 
result  probably  of  the  large  number  of  stage  plays  which  are 
now  presented  on  the  screen,  and  of  the  licence  which  is  to-day 
allowed  in  current  fiction.  Subjects  coming  under  the  category 
of  what  have  been  termed  "  sex  "  films,  others  containing  various 
phases  of  immorality,  and  incidents  which  tend  to  bring  the 
institution  of  marriage  into  contempt,  show  a  marked  increase 
in  number.  .  .  .  Even  when  the  story  is  not  itself  wholly 
immoral,  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  stress  the  unpleasant 
aspect  which  is  best  described  as  "  sex  appeal,"  with  a  wealth 
of   detail  which  is  altogether  prohibitive   for  public  exhibition. 

'  The  Board  has  always  taken  exception  to  stories  in  which 
the  main  theme  is  either  lust  or  the  development  of  erotic 
passions,  but  the  President  has  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  more  drastic  action  will  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
such  films  in  the  future  .  .  .' 
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The  Report  also  condemns  '  the  tendency,  on  every  conceivable 
occasion,  to  drag  in  scenes  of  undressing,  bathroom  scenes  and 
the  exhibition  of  feminine  underclothing  which  are  quite 
unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  telling  the  story.  They 
are  solely  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  film  what 
is  termed  in  the  trade  "a  spicy  flavour."  The  cumulative 
effect  of  a  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  can  be  described  as 
"  suggestive "  is  very  harmful,  and  properly  evokes  adverse 
criticism.  .  .  .' 
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